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AT THE CROSSROADS 


Pennsylvania hunters are today standing at the crossroads. One arrow 
points uphill to BETTER HUNTING; the other points downhill to SCAR- 
yrs: 


The road to BETTER HUNTING travels through fertile fields of beauti- 
ful farmland and across pure streams running crystal clear. Along its way 
can be heard the crow of the cock pheasant, the whistle of the bobwhite. 
Rabbits nestle in briar patches. Further along, as we enter the woodlands, 
squirrels scamper over the tree tops. From the deep valleys can be heard 
the rolling drum of the ruffed grouse. Into a patch of laurel there is the 
flash of the whitetailed deer, a black bear crosses our path and disappears. 
This road leads to SPORT, RECREATION, HEALTH, PLEASURE, and to 


BETTER HUNTING. On and on it leads. 


The downhill road runs straight and steep over polluted streams. The 
only village on its way is DISAPPOINTMENT and it comes to a deadend at 
SCARCITY. 

Yes, Mr. Sportsman, it will cost a little more to travel the uphill road. 
WHICH ROAD ARE YOU GOING TO TAKE? 






























SPORTSMEN’S QUIZ-- 


Conducted by 
DON SHINER 


First in a New Series 


1. Left: The trapping laws of Pennsylvania require 
traps placed from dens. 








2. Right: This hunter is displaying a 
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3. Left: This animal, which 
turns white in winter is a 
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4. Right: These archers have 
bagged a , 
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5. Left: Nests of this type are 
built by ‘ 








6. Right: These hunters are let- 
ting themselves in for a _ possible 
accident. Can you find the mistake 
and profit by their carelessness? 
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7. Left: One item among this 
equipment is evidence that the 
hunter is going to hunt ? 


8. Right: Most sportsmen know 
this industrious ? 














9. Left: This gun is known as 
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10. Right: This material and 





tools are used in ? 


(Answers on Page 24) 











THE PROBLEM 


Experience shows that sportsmen have always been 
aroused in time to save their sport. This statement is 
made despite the fact that there are times—yes, many 
times—when they are not in agreement on all issues 
affecting their interests. At times there is an apparent 
lack of interest. However, today in many shops, offices, 
on the street and at sportsmen’s meetings, many of the 
State’s hunters are talking about the various wildlife 
problems in Pennsylvania, and the fact that the problems 
are becoming more serious and more complex every year. 
They realize that their sport is in danger as never before. 
They are not fully conversant with the reasons and of 
course have not yet found the answer, but the many ques- 
tions they are raising show the interest in the future of 
their sport. A fact, but no consolation, is that sportsmen 
in other states are confronted with the same problems. 


THE LONG RANGE REMEDY 


The long range remedy is known to many wildlife ad- 
ministrators but hunters have neglected to use it. The 
remedy is compounded from understanding, patience, be- 
havior, education, conservation, cooperation, law observ- 
ance, responsibility and funds. Until administrators know 
exactly how to compound that remedy to fit the individ- 
ual’s need, and until hunters know how to swallow the 
properly proportioned pill and take it willingly for their 
own benefit, they will feel a bit sick at times when they 
go afield. Why? Because wildlife cannot exist unless 
this medicine is used by the hunters in proper doses. Yes, 
wildlife restoration, conservation, and the sport of hunting 
have really come to that point. There are a million rea- 
sons in Pennsylvania for the need of this remedy—a mil- 
lion hunters—many of whom are interested only in killing 


game and doing nothing to restore, conserve and harvest 
it intelligently. 


IMPOSSIBLE TO MAINTAIN NATURES BALANCE 


Who was it referred to “Nature’s Balance of Wildlife” 
and just what did he mean? It’s well understood that 
Nature’s balance means the proper numbers and sex ratio 
of the various species of wildlife as planned by Nature, 
but what a handicap Nature now encounters with a million 
hunters in Pennsylvania who relentlessly pursue the al- 
ready diminishing supply of game. It is impossible to 
maintain “Nature’s Balance” under such tremendous kill- 
Ing pressure. It is not intended to convey the thought 
that no person is doing anything to help in the wildlife 
program, for this would not be a fact. There are splendid 
examples of both effort and cooperation by individuals 
and clubs. But this minority, a mere handful, as com- 
pared with the need must be greatly expanded. While 
conferences by wildlife administrators are being held and 
more being scheduled to study the proper compounding 
of the “Conservation Pill”, more money will be needed to 
prevent further serious depletion of Pennsylvania’s wild- 
life. This disaster must not happen! 


THE CHALLENGE OF 1927 


In 1927, sportsmen decided that more money was needed 


They 


to improve hunting conditions in Pennsylvania. 
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presented a united front with the result that the 1927 
General Assembly increased the Resident Hunter’s License 
fee from $1.25 to $2.00, with the stipulation that the in- 
crease of 75 cents be earmarked for the purchase and man- 
agement of Game Lands. No change has been made in the 
license fee for over 21 years! That courageous action by 
the sportsmen has paid big dividends but many conditions 
have changed in 21 years and new problems have arisen— 
lots of them. The 1927 license increase aided materially 
in maintaining a shootable supply of game but no one 
admits it is sufficient for the million hunters of today. 


THE CHALLENGE OF 1949 


Will history repeat itself? Sportsmen of Pennsylvania 
and the 1949 General Assembly will largely determine the 
future fate of Pennsylvania’s wildlife, and the future sup- 
ply of game that furnishes so much sport and recreation. 
Generally speaking, sportsmen unite, once convinced that 
concerted action is necessary to preserve and improve 
their sport, and today we find evidence that they are 
forming what may well be called a Sportsmen Conserva- 
tion Corps for concerted action. However, it is apparent 
that sportsmen desire to know what they are working for 
and why fighting a battle is necessary. To the small per- 
centage of hunters who have studied the many and varied 
problems the course of action is clear. This article is pre- 
pared for the purpose of providing helpful information 
for those who desire it and need the facts. Everybody 
is entitled to know the facts and they should understand 
them before making a decision. 


For a brief picture of the condition, attention is called 
to the chart on the outside of the back cover page, and 
also the editorial (Page 1) of this issue of the GAME NEws, 
which highlights the situation. This material should prove 
helpful to sportsmen and also to Members of the General 
Assembly when considering legislation that may be pre- 
sented to increase hunter’s license fees. 


Until such time as Sportsmen Conservation Corps pro- 
grams can be developed—ways and means devised to or- 
ganize and utilize hunters in conserving and restoring 
wildlife, instead of only killing it, the only thing that can 
be done, aside from forfeiting what we new have, is to pro- 
vide your conservation agency—the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission—with sufficient tools to perform the job as 
best it can. The Commission will do its best to hold the line 
until an army of sportsmen is enlisted and trained to fight 
shoulder to shoulder with it the year round. If hunting 
in this state is to be maintained even at its present stand- 
ard (which is unsatisfactory in the minds of many) sports- 
men must recognize and accept a real responsibility and 
also provide the money needed to purchase and use the 
conservation tools. They must maintain the little Penn- 
sylvania guard of Game Protectors and other workers (less 
than 300) now fighting their battle and losing ground 
against an ever increasing force until a Sportsmen Con- 
servation Corps becomes an effective reality and joins in a 
strenuous campaign for the improvement of wildlife and 
their sport. The killing force of a million hunters, fighting 
Mother Nature and that little conservation guard presents 
a sad and serious picture. 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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WO hundred thousand armed men in one state during peace- 


” 


time!” snorted conservative State Printer J. Nevin Pomeroy. 
with derision. 

“Why Kalbfus, you’re plumb crazy! That’s more men than were 
engaged in the bloody battle of Gettysburg (163,000 to 170,000. 
depending upon source), and it’s more than two-thirds the number 
who served in the United States Army in the war with Spain 
thirty-five years later (280,564, War Dept. figure),” he argued 
with conviction. 


“No sir! One hundred and fifty thousand’s the limit—and then 
many license blanks will be wasted,” he concluded with square- 
jawed determination, as he pulled the ends of his long mustache 
The printer was trying to stretch his budget over the ensuing 
two years. Naturally he would be conservative. 

Then, evidently as an afterthought, but not realizing he was 
hitting a very tender spot, he snapped: “And why, tell me, would 
even that many fools, in this year 1913, buy these new dollar 
hunting licenses, with dog tags for humans, when you know the 
old Keystone State is shot out? Remember, Doctor, this isn’t 
the wild Rocky Mountain country where many years ago you 
chased Indians and hunted game when there were no Indians 
about. This country is civilized; it’s thickly settled.” 

That did it. His jibes struck home. 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Game Commission, Dr. 
Kalbfus, was literally hanging on the ropes. 


For a moment the veteran 
Joseph 


“After all,” admitted the Doctor, upon partially regaining his 
usual composure, “there is no way to prove which of us is right. 
Up to this time we have never had more than $30,000 a year to 
run the State Game Department. One hundred and fifty thousand 
would still be one licensed hunter to every fifty citizens, men, 
women, and children. We’ll yield to your wishes.” 

Not to be outdone by the canny Mr. Pomeroy, the Doctor then 
ordere one hundred and forty-nine thousand of the new hunting 
licenses, with a like number of the identifying tags which the 


state printer had so unkindly labelled “dog tags for humans.” 
He did not know that the farmers had insisted the licensed hunters 
be so identified to help detect those who were causing them 
trouble or annoyance, nor did he then realize that the sportsmen 


themselves would later thoroughly support the innovation. 
This all happened thirty-five years ago last summer (1913), when 
the Quaker State first began licensing residénts to hunt. Soon 


trouble started, plenty of it. Repeat orders piled in. Irate county 
officials who could not be supplied quickly with blanks became 
frantic, pulled their hair. Finally, in despair, they merely took 
in the dollars and issued receipts. 

When the smoke cleared it was learned that instead of Pomeroy’s 
150,000 “armed men” afield there were actually 305,000 men and 


boys hunting that year in a “shot-out state”—one for every twenty- 
five residents. 
During that same 


automobile owners. 


aer Pennsylvania issued 79,000 licenses to 
ere were then only 460 miles of improved 


at to Do With a Million Hunters 





JANUARY 





road, except in cities and towns, upon which to operate their 
horseless carriages. The state highway system, as then designated, 
covered slightly over 6,300 miles, but the balance of it was still 
dirt and mud. 

Game officials, who that year for the first time had almost 
$50,000 to spend, were thrilled with the financial windfall, even 
though they could not touch any of the new hunter’s money 
until the legislature appropriated it two years later. But they 
were staggered by the unanticipated problem of providing game 
for such a large army of nimrods—more men than were pitted 
against Spain in 1898. 

Yes, the job of furnishing shooting for 300,000 gunners made 
official heads of that early period swim. The writer knows; he 
was one of them, just getting his eyeteeth cut in conservation. 
But now the problem of what to do with a cool million hunters, 
in a state with 11,000,000 people living on 45,000 square miles, has 
everybody doing tailspins. Game officials who are trying to pro- 
vide hunting for the other 14,000,000 hunters in the United States 
face the same dilemma. 


Hunters are like youngsters at an ice cream counter; they all 
want different flavors. Most of them are selfish and insanely 
jealous. What suits one is objectionable to another. In Pennsyl- 
vania, for example, the deer and bear hunters want their sport, 
regardless of the effect on their fellow nimrods. The raccoon 
hunters don’t want any of “their ringtails” taken by the trappers. 
The fox hunters object to small game shooters killing any of Sly 
Reynard’s family. Woodcock hunters want to barge in ahead of 
the grouse and pheasant hunters, because the timberdoodles head 
for sunny climes when the weather gets snappy. Bunny hunters 
want their season late so the cottontails will be in prime condition 
and their beagles can trail them well. The trappers want the 
seasons on each species of furbearers to open when the hides are 
at their best, and so it goes. All of them want their particular 
sport set aside in a class by itself, regardless of the effect on other 
groups, or the wildlife itself. 

Hunters and trappers don’t like to admit that the wildlife of 
a state belongs to all the people, and that the thousands who 
never hunt or trap have as much right to enjoy the pleasure 
derived from observing wild creatures as do the hunters to chase 
and bag those classed as game. Resort and park operators always 
consider wildlife one of the stellar attractions to lure summer 
vacationists to their gates. . 


Now consider all of these conflicting interests, including those 
of the farmers, orchardists, nurserymen, and gardeners, to whom 
wild animals, and those who pursue them, are often a source of 
considerable annoyance, and see what an enormous problem every 
wildlife agency faces in an attempt to do an efficient job, and 
still keep peace in the family. 


Last year Pennsylvania issued almost 850,000 hunting licenses, 
resident and nonresident. There were about 150,000 more who 
hunted lawfully on the 170,000 farms carved out of Penn’s Woods. 
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To make matters worse, there were thirty times as many auto- 
mobiles licensed as thirty-five years ago to carry the tripled army 
of hunters at express train speed over 60,000 miles of improved 
highways, and many more thousands of miles of good dirt roads, 
from one good hunting patch to another. 


The nimrods of 1947 were able to cover more than ten times 
as much hunting territory in a single day as could their pioneer 
brothers thirty-five years ago. While the increase in gunners 
was only 330%, the actual gun pressure on the game supply, due 
to present-day mobility and fine roads into the very heart of 
every good game country, pyramided to more than thirty times 
the pressure of the earlier period. 


Why did it all happen? And where do we go from here? 


The latter is really the sixty-four dollar question. But the 
answer to the former may help to point the way. 
Let us go back to a cold winter day late in 1889. On that 


eventful occasion Mr. John M. Phillips, a well-known manufac- 
turer of Pittsburgh, and a companion were hunting deer in the 
mountains of central Pennsylvania. They had jumped a_ buck 
deer and trailed it through snow for three days. Toward the end 
of the third day Mr. Phillips killed it. Throughout the entire 
arduous tramp they had not crossed the track of another deer. 
The lucky nimrod, who is now in his 88th year and still actively 
interested, said: “I am afraid I have killed the last deer in Penn- 
sylvania. I will never kill another in this State.” 

Then and there he resolved to take steps to restore the Com- 
monwealth’s wildlife. He returned to Pittsburgh, and promptly 
did something about it. He induced a few of his trapshooting 
friends to join him in a movement to establish a state agency 
to do the job. They rallied to his support, and with the aid of 
a few other public-spirited individuals and groups, they per- 
suaded the 1895 legislature to authorize the governor to appoint 
six men, to serve without pay or expenses, as the first Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission. Without funds for their use, the 
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This lucky hunter bagged his daily limit of pheasants on a Farm-Game 
Project in eastern Pennsylvania. 
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Tourists through the Keystone State see hundreds of scenes like this 
—_— the big game seasons, autos parked everywhere, thousands of 
governor found it difficult to secure men of the caliber he wanted, 
and the appointments were delayed until November, 1896—fifty- 
two years ago. 

During the years prior to the issuance of licenses to residents 
securing revenue was a constant up-hill battle. Funds were 
appropriated in niggardly sums because the public did not appre- 
ciate the value of wildlife. The new commissioners had to draw 
upon their own resources. 

But during that gruelling period fundamental steps were taken 
which later paid big dividends. Among them were non-partisan 
operating policies; better game laws, and rigid enforcement of 
them, without fear or favor; the creation of a few refuges for 
wild creatures; and a limited amount of restocking. One of the 
probable mistakes, as we shall later see, was the adoption in 
1907 of a law which restricted the killing of deer to males with 
antlers, 

Prior to 1913 few people took any interest in wildlife conser- 
vation. There was no game to fight about, nor was there any 
money to attract those who always grab at every chance to help 
spend it. Nobody paid much attention to what was being done. 
The life of the game officials, as well as the farmers, was com- 
paratively serene and peaceful. 

Under the very favorable conditions which then prevailed, 
game of all kinds staged a slow comeback, practically unnoticed. 
In 1913 there were 10,000 to 15,000 deer hunters in Penn’s Woods, 
who bagged almost 1,200 antlered stags. They also killed a few 
black bears, which had been protected as game animals in 1905, 
Pennsylvania being the first State in the Union to recognize their 
value for recreational purposes. 

The small game hunters, who then rarely travelled far from 
home and covered only a limited amount of hunting ground in 
a season, confined their efforts to bagging bunnies, squirrels, 
ruffed grouse, bobwhite quail, woodcock, a few wild turkeys, 
some ducks and geese. Ringneck pheasants were still a novelty 
in America, and had not yet been stocked. 

The total game bag that year, though not officially recorded, 
was considerably under a thousand tons for the entire State— 
less than ten pounds per hunter. (During the past ten years the 
average has been over 7500 tons, or better than twenty pounds 
of choice game meat per man; some years twice that.) 

At the turn of the century Pennsylvania’s cut-over, and re- 
peatedly burned-over, forest lands were mostly covered with 
brush briars, and little timber. They provided ideal homes for 
deer, bears, ruffed grouse, and snowshoe rabbits, with plenty of 
food and hiding places. 

The 215,000 farms of that day were not intensively tilled, except 
in a few regions. They furnished choice homes for small game, 
particularly cottontails and quail with gray fox and black squirrels 
and considerable numbers of ruffed grouse in the farm woodlots. 
There were then thousands of miies of overgrown rail fences and 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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black Fowder Rifles in Fennsyk 


Part I: The Flintlock 


N THIS age of automatic, semi-automatic 

and atomic weapons the muzzle-loaders 
of another era seem crude and _ ineffective, 
and few of us appreciate their importance in 
the past. Similarly, too few of us realize 
that our Commonwealth was the birthplace 
of the arms industry in the Colonies, and 
that rifles from Pennsylvania gunmakers’ 
shops were famous for accuracy, utility and 
beauty of design and workmanship for 
nearly two centuries. 


In the early 18th Century the famous 
“long rifle’ made its debut in Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania. Essentially a hunting 
arm developed expressly for frontier use, 
this rifle was long, slim and light in weight. 
Thanks to a startling innovation, the use 
of the patched-ball system, it was also eco- 
nomical in powder and lead consumption, 
easy to load and unbelievably accurate. 


The patched-ball system consisted merely 
of using a lead kall slightly smaller than the 
bore and wrapping it in a greased linen or 
buckskin patch, thus assuring the perfect 
bore fit so necessary for accuracy. As the 
pointed or oblong bullet was still unknown 
the round ball was used exclusively. 


This first practical Pennsylvania rifle and 
successor to the smooth-bore musket was 
later dubbed the “Kentucky rifle,” due to its 
exclusive use by Daniel Boone and others 
who opened up the area bearing that name. 

Though the flintlock was rather unde- 
pendable, it represented the highest type of 
firearm ignition then known. Fig. 1(c) shows 
an American hand-forged lock in cocked 
position, from the rifle in Fig. 1 (a). Figure 
6 depicts an English lock of the type often 
used on 19th century flintlocks and shows 
most of the external parts in fired position. 


In loading a flintlock the powder was first 
taken from the horn, measured carefully, 
then poured into the barrel. This was fol- 
lowed by a patched ball firmly seated in the 
breech with the ramrod. A pinch of fine 
powder from a diminutive priming horn was 
then deposited in the pan, covered by the 
frizzen and the rifle cocked. A pull on the 
trigger released the cock which scraped the 
flint over the frizzen, producing a shower of 
sparks. These ignited the priming powder as 
the frizzen rebounded under pressure of the 
flint, and in turn fired the powder charge 
in the barrel through the touch-hole. 

Typical Kentucky rifles were extremely 
long and slender, with an average barrel 
length of about 43 inches. Any caliber from 
33 to 80 could be found, while a bore of 
akout .45 caliber was very close to average. 
The majority had a rifling twist of one turn 
in 48 inches, and seven groove rifling. All 
furniture was fashioned of brass and the 
stocks were invariably made of hard maple 
embellished with carved designs. 


An exceptionally fine early hand-made 
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flintlock is shown in Fig. 1, a, b, & c. Ac- 
cording to the owner, T. J. Cooper, of Port 
Royal, Pa., it was built by a Womelsdorf 
maker named Bodenheimer around 1750, and 
features a _ richly figured maple stock. 
Equally appealing is the splendid hand- 
forged lock of a type whose beauty de- 
pended upon perfection of design and finish 
rather than fancy engraving or embellish- 
ment. Simplicity was also the keynote in 
stock design, a splendid example of which is 
the simple, yet pleasing relief carving. Other 
typical 18th century fashions were the gen- 
erous proportions of the buttstock and the 
wide trigger-guard bow. 

Probably the one part of a Pennsylvania 
rifle most subject to variation was the patch- 
box. Each gunmaker had his own favorite 
designs and each of these was decorated 
with a different pattern of engraving, so 
that it is an extremely rare occurrence to 
find two identical specimens. 

The Pennsylvania rifle was designed espe- 
cially for the woodsman, and in his hands 
it conquered the wilderness and fed and 
clothed his family. However, it was in the 
Revolutionary War that the rifle earned its 
reputation as a deadly killer. By that time 
its use was widespread and numerous 
colonies had thousands of experienced rifle- 
men. Thus, it was no miracle that great 
numbers of riflemen materialized seemingly 
out of nowhere, to follow Nagel, Morgan, 
Cresap and other leaders in the fight for 
liberty. A formidable lot they were, many 
in Indian garb and all carrying knives and 
tomahawks as they marched to the scene of 
action possibly seven or eight hundred miles 
away! 

The ability of these men and rifles was 
not doubted by the brothers from Philadel- 
phia who, according to the “London Chron- 
icles,” 1775, wrote the following to a London 
publisher: “This province has raised 1,000 
riflemen, the worst of whom will put a ball 
into a man’s head at the distance of 150 or 
200 yards, therefore advise your officers who 
shall hereafter come out to America to 
settle their affairs in England before their 
departure.” As many a British officer shortly 
learned, this was no idle boast. 

General George Hanger, a British officer 
in the Revolution and noted authority on 
firearms, reported an incident in which he 
and a Colonel were fired upon by an Amer- 
ican rifleman from a distance of fully 400 
yards. Although neither was struck, the 
rifle ball passed between them, (they were 
on horseback about 2 feet apart), and killed 
an orderly’s horse immediately behind them. 

Such marksmanship when practiced on a 
large scale, was certain to have a far-reach- 
ing effect, and, while the musket was most 
widely used by both sides, the rifles’ accom- 
plishments were far more spectacular. 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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One object of this project is to improve game environment by a series of cuttings. 


JANUARY 


The objective of Pittman-Robertson Proj- 
ect 27-D is: 

1. To improve the environment for game 
by a series of cuttings designed to maintain 
better conditions for forest wildlife species 
while practicing sustained yield forest man- 
agement. 

2. To prove the value of such cuttings by 
the results obtained through censusing game 
populations before, during and after actual 
work. 


In order to reach such an objective a plan 
is necessary. Such a plan has been partially 
presented by another Pittman-Robertson 
Project and will be in completed form in 
the near future. The plan shows that there 
are three broad land classifications. 

A. Open land varying from fair agricul- 
tural sites to burned out rocky barrens.— 
10% of the area. 


B. Forest land with poor quality and low- 
volume. Not operable for at least 15 years. 
—50% of the area. 

C. Forest land with fair to good quality 
timber and operable during the next 15 
years.—40% of the area. 

The land falling in the last broad classi- 
fication is that on which the great majority 
of current work must be done and this is 
again broken into three groups. 


FEDERAL AID IN FORESTRY--WILDLIFE DEVELOPMENT 


HE readers of the PENNSYLVANIA GAME 

News should recall two articles appear- 
ing in the October 1948 issue. One article 
explained how the Federal Aid in Wildlife 
Restoration Act, commonly referred to as 
Pittman-Robertson, is assisting the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission in the develop- 
ment of its Cooperative Farm-Game Pro- 
gram. The other article was about State 
Game Land No. 25, one of a series intro- 
ducing the readers to the State Game Lands. 


This article should indicate to the reader 
how the combination of Game Commission 
holdings, and the Federal Aid program are 
dovetailing in an effort to help the sports- 
men in respect to forest game and its en- 
vironment. 


Of the more than 860,000 acres now pur- 
chased as State Game Lands over 90% are 
forested. This fact presents a challenge in 
the successful management of the land for 
the best interests of all on a long term basis. 
This challenge is being accepted in the es- 
tablishment of Pittman-Robertson Project 
27-D “Forestry-Wildlife Development” on 
State Game Land No. 25. 


This tract is typical of many State Game 
Lands in that it is mountainous timbered 
land with a history of gross mismanagement 
prior to acquisition. Before the Game Com- 
mission owned the land it was timbered, 
slashed and burned with many parts hav- 
ing been burned so hard and so often that 
the soil depth and fertility will not return 
for generations. It is a block of 23,270 acres 
located in Jones and Benzinger Townships 
in Elk County. For historical details the 
reader can refresh his memory from the 
article appearing in the October issue. 


Prepared By 


The Field Management Bureau 


1. Timber of size and volume suitable for 
cutting to sawlogs, pulpwood and chemical 
wood during the first five years. 

2. Timber conditions which through 
growth will meet specifications of group one 
(1) in the second five years. 

3. Timber which will be operable ten to 
fifteen years hence. 





Over 900 cords of pulpwood were sent to market from the project. 
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That portion of the tract falling in group 
one (1) is sub-divided and mapped in the 
plan so that the project will operate in 142 
cutting units covering 3369 acres during the 
first five years. The plan further designates 
the estimated yield from each cutting unit 
as well as what type of roads and where 
they are to be constructed and/or main- 
tained. 


Pittman-Robertson Project 27-D is the 
“operations” function of this plan and was 
started October 1, 1947. Unfortunately at 
that time the plan was not completed and 
the new project had rather severe “growing 
pains.” Necessary equipment was not avail- 
able and steady lakor could not be had. By 
the end of the first six months these difficul- 
ties began to disappear. The project pur- 
chased two large trucks, one pick-up truck, 
several power saws and rented a bulldozer. 
Local labor began to realize that the project 
appeared to be a permanent proposition. This 
realization developed a regular crew even 
though wages did not compare to adjacent 
industry. However an adequate constant 
labor force must be developed in order to 
maintain the schedule outlined by the plan. 


As was expected the first year of opera- 
tion October 1, 1947 to October 1, 1948 fell 
short of economical stability. However, 
present trends indicate that the project will 
be financially solvent before the first five 
years of operation. 


The project is on a tract that is well situ- 
ated for such operations. Saw timker is 
sold on “decks” at accessible roads in the 
woods to the highest bidder. Pulpwood, 
both peeled and unpeeled is sold at the 
paper mill in Johnsonburg at current prices 
contracted for in definite amounts for given 
periods. Chemical wood is sold similarly to 
the plant at Sargeant. 


During the first year the project completely 
treated only 236 acres in seven different 
ocations. $4,513.00 will be realized from the 
products which have been sold and those 
cut but not yet removed as shown in the 
following tables: 


PRODUCTS CUT—PAYMENT RECEIVED 


Products Volume Value 
Logs 2 M Ash logs @ 
$55.00 
60 M Hard Maple 
@ $50.00 
40 M Hemlock, 
Beech, etc. @ 
$40.00 
141 M Cherry @ 
BE cwkdeeveus $12,872.36 
Pulpwood 176.46 peeled @ 
$17.00 
752.88 cords of un- 

‘ peeled @ $12.50 12,421.44 
Chemical wood 352 cords @ $11.00 3,872.00 
Ash billets 1.11/16 cords: $25.00 

DEF COPA <.csase 42.20 
|. a ee $29,208.00 
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PRODUCTS CUT TO BE REMOVED 


Peeled Rough Cherry 
Area Pulpwood Pulpwood Logs 
Cherry Ridge 60 cords 2M 
Haney Hill 20 M 
Crooked Creek 12 cords 4M 
Area South of Pa. 4M 
Hwy. Rt. No. 255 112 cords 3M 
Refuge 25 B 185 cords 180 cords 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF REMAINING 


PRODUCTS PROCESSED 
SO Creer ae ae $ 1,682.00 
MoUush PUIDWOGd. ........54....86% 2,250.00 
Peeled pulpwood .........secs0-- 6,273.00 


Products sold and payment due .. 1,100.00 


$11,305.00 


Although the present success of the project 
appears to be certain there is a very dis- 
turbing influence indicating itself through- 
out the area cut to date. This is the deer 
herd. Recent field surveys have shown that 
almost 100% of the 1948 reproduction and 
sprout growth has keen eliminated by the 
deer. Continual cutting with no reproduc- 
tion will eventually revert the tract to a 
grassy game desert. In order for this project 
or any other forest land management pro- 
gram to be successful the systematic control 
of the deer herd is mandatory. 


The project is now establishing deer en- 
closures to prove the seriousness of the 
problem. It is so much easier to re- 
establish a deer herd than it is to recreate 
their environment. Proper environment is 
necessary for any population and the deer 
have and are continuing to eliminate not 
only their own environment but also the 
necessities of life for the snowshoe hare, 
the ruffed grouse, the “mountain” cotton- 
tail rabbit and even in some instances the 
wild turkey. 


This project is the first of its type at- 
tempted, not only in Pennsylvania but 
throughout the entire northeastern United 
States. The success of this project will aid 
in determining the management of many 


timber is sold to the highest bidder. 


State Game Lands. It will also aid other 
government and private landowners in real- 
izing the complete conservation value of 
sustained yield forest management. Many 
agencies, organizations and land holders 
are already eagerly seeking results. 


In conclusion it must be remembered that 
the entire project is a relatively long-term 
plan. The present excess deer herd is the 
major foreseeable factor which can cause 
the project to fail. The benefits of the proj- 
ect are many and varied and all can not 
be evaluated in dollars and cents. Some of 
these benefits include: 


1. Benefit to wildlife. 
Increased forest small game popula- 
tions through better environment if the 
deer herd is systematically controlled. 


i) 


. Benefit to the community. 

Stabilization of a forest community 
with permanent forest products afford- 
ing permanent labor and permanent in- 
dustry. 


3. Benefit to overall conservation. 
Sustained yield forestry increases the 
general forest conservation program 
through increased yield in volume and 
value on the same acreage; soil conser- 
vation; watershed protection; aesthetic 
and recreational value. 


4.Benefit to forest landowners. 

The example and proof to forest land- 
owners, both private and government, 
that such a plan is economically prac- 
tical thereby aiding greatly in the aim 
to better wildlife conditions while pro- 
ducing a sustained commercial harvest. 


A camel can drink 25 gallons of water in 
half an hour. 


Forest and wood fires annually destroy 
enough timber to make 5,700,000 tons of 
newsprint. 


Northern Pike devour almost 9,000,000 wild 
ducks annually. The legal bag is about 
9,000,000 ducks a year. 
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ISLAND IN THE SKY 


By STANLEY ORR 


HE wind had (38-down) late in the 

afternoon and night had settled on the 
mountain side, star-studded, (51-across) 
and bitterly cold. Smoke from the chimney 
of the log cabin rose in a straight, unwaver- 
ing column (60-across) the frosty (31- 
across). Behind the cabin were parked two 
(8-across), blankets over their hoods. 

Four men (17-a) seated before the (21-a) 
-glowing, pot-bellied stove. In a_ corner, 
neatly stacked, were four rifles. (59-d) 
Bentley was mending the broken strap on a 
(49-a). Hank Wilson, Eric Lundquist and 
(40-a) Stanton were smoking pipes and 
lazily trying to trap each other into washing 
the stack of dishes on the sink. They were 
all comfortably tired from a day of strenuous 
hunting. The food and warmth acted almost 
like a (35-d) and soon Hank’s bald (48-a) 
began to nod. 

Stanton sighed in resignation and slowly 
got to his feet. “I know when (54-a) licked. 
I'll do the dishes.” 

The (25-d) was outside the door on a 
bench. It hadn’t been emptied and was 
(54-d) over. Stanton retrieved it and set 
it on the stove to (55-d.) 


Bentley looked up from his labors and 
grinned at Eric. 

“You're not doing a thing,” he said, “and 
since you (12-a) the guy who has sailed 
the (32-a) seas and since you're a (43-a) 
born teller of tall tales, why don’t you (49-d) 
a (22-d) while Stanton makes like a house- 
wife? You can even be the (13-a) and we 
won't object.” 

Eric emptied his pipe into the stove and 
cleared his throat. “OK, you asked for 
(39-a). I'll tell you about a crazy shipwreck 
that happened right after World War I.” 


It was back in 1918, (Eric continued). I 
was just out of the air corps and had bought 
an old government bi-plane—a Jenny, they 
called them—and was heading for Portland, 
Oregon. I had a job waiting for me there. 

I had stopped at a two-by-four landing 
field near Carson City, Nevada for some gas 
and to stretch my legs. As I walked over to 
a shack on the edge of the field, I saw a 
ragged kid sitting in the shade of a bush. 
He was crying his heart out. He was just 
a (57-d), half- (56-a) size and I guessed 
his (47-a) to be about (24-d) or (3-d). 

He was startled when I spoke to him but 
I calmed him down and soon he was telling 
me his troubles. Between sniffles, he said, 
“We was on our way to California. (16-d), 
my (33-a) and (18-a) was killed when our 
car overturned. I aint got no kinfolks here- 
abouts, but if I could get to Portland I got 
a cousin might help. I don’t want to g0 
to a home.” 

He seemed level-headed and not at all 
panic-stricken like most kids would be. 

Ma:;de I’m a sucker for a sob story, or just 
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a soft mark for kids, but at any (46-d) I 
wound up with the boy in the plane with 
me. You should have heard him (22-a) 
when the plane, with a (53-d) and a bound, 
left the earth and (64-a) into the northwest. 


There were no weather reports available 
for private aviators in those days and no 
instruments for blind flying. We flew by the 
grace of God and the seat of our pants. 
(48-d), we had no way of knowing that the 
weather would get thick late that afternoon 
as we were crossing a giant forest some- 
where in California. 


Altitude was hard to get in those old 
Jennies and California’s hills are high. Well, 
one minute the sun was shining and the 
forested slopes below looked like a (6la) 
pattern. Then, in no time at all, the whole 
(2-d) was black with clouds and a hot, dry 
wind started to blow. The darkness blotted 
out all visibility and the plane leaped like 
a locoed (8-d). 

The sun peeked through for a moment 
and I thought I saw an (14-a) patch of 
(34-a) large enough to land on. As I headed 
down, the darkness came again and the wind 
tossed the ship till I lost all sense of direc- 
tion. 

Suddenly I felt something (1-d) on the 
undercarriage and the next second we 
crashed. I didn’t lose consciousness but 
everything was mixed up and hard to figure 
out for a few minutes. When I could think 
again, I found myself on a huge limb of a 
tree, wedged against the kid and held there 
by a tangle of broken branches and the tail 
of the plane. 

I wriggled like an (62-a) to get free of the 
debris and sat astride the limb. I pulled 
the kid beside me and looked him over. He 
was scratched on his hands and face and he 
had a bad bruise on his forehead. But he 
was conscious and had no broken bones. 

“Gosh, mister,” he said, breathlessly, “what 


happened? Where are we?” 

I tried to grin at him, but it was a sad 
attempt. 

“Sonny,” I said, “we are in a spot.” I 
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pointed down. He leaned over and looked 
and almost fell. 


We had landed in the top of a giant 
sequoia, rearing like a (15-a) above the 
thick forest on the mountainside. The giant 
limbs had absorbed the shock of our crash. 
The smooth bole of the tree, as big around 
as a small house, reared into the air for 
almost two hundred feet with no limbs to 
break its pillar-like symmetry. 


And there we were, shipwrecked in the 
crown, high above the earth with no way 
to get down. 

I tried to (4-d) the boy from the magni- 
tude of our (52-d) but he had them figured 
as soon as I did. 

He grinned back at me and his was a 
better attempt than mine had been. “Wish 
I was an (36-a),” he said. 

“Or an eagle,” I replied. 
start figuring what to do. First, we must 
guard against falling. Let’s shinny over 
against the trunk and fasten ourselves to 
the limb with our belts. Then we can take 
some of those broken branches and build 
a platform.” 

I started along the limb, feeling as small 
as a crawling (23-a) at that great height. 
My movements made the branch sway and 
with a crack like a pistol shot, the end 
snapped off, dropping the wrecked plane to 
the ground below. Only then I realized our 
luck in landing as we had, and that the plane 
had not burned. 

In what was left of the murky daylight 
we built a skimpy platform where two limbs 
formed a “V” from the giant bole. I had a 
pocket knife which helped a little. When we 
had made our platform as secure as possible, 
we lay on it and fastened our belt around 
the branches under us. Thus, we were sure 
not to roll off in our sleep. 

The sun was shining when I awoke. The 
boy was still sleeping fitfully on the bumpy 
couch. I let him sleep, for that is the best 
(19-a) of a little boy’s bruises. 

This was a good time to take stock of our 
situation and figure what could be done. 


“We had better 
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First, I took inventory of my assets. I had 
a pocket knife, half a pack of cigarettes, 
three matches, my wallet with the usual 
club and identification cards, and seven 20 
dollar bills, my total wealth. My coat was 
gone but I had my wool shirt on. This, then, 
with the rest of the clothes I wore, was what 
I had to work with. From the boy’s ragged 
(45-a) I knew he could add nothing to our 
stock pile. 


The air was dry and the sun was hot. 
Whatever I was going to do would have to 
be done soon, for in a climate like that a 
man will weaken fast from lack of water. 


I couldn’t go down, so I climbed to the 
top of the tree. It was exhausting work but 
worth the effort. I found a (63-a) built in 
the topmost crotch. It had three eggs in it. 
I ate one and saved two for the boy. Then 
I took a look at the country which spread 
in an unbelievable panorama of wildness 
from my lofty perch. As far as I could see 
were wooded hills and valleys and in the 
distance a snow-capped peak. 


On a high spot to the north I saw dimly, 
through the heat haze, a lookout tower. 
Probably a ranger station. I was vaguely 
familiar with the fire hazards of this country 
and had read of the elaborate network of 
observation posts to spot fires. Only con- 
stant vigilance (9-d) the extinction of our 
great forests. 

Constant vigilance! That was my salvation. 
I knew now how to save the boy and myself. 
I no longer felt like a (1l-a) in a trap. I 
(27-a) my estimate of our hopelessness. 

I came down from the top to our platform 
like a (11-d) down a hillside. The boy was 
awake so I fed him the eggs, then told him 
my plan, hoping to cheer him. He seemed 
groggy and I placed my hand on his head. 
He was burning with fever. I made him 
lie down again and added my belt to his to 
keep him from falling. Then I got to work. 

First I gathered all the loose twigs and 
leaves I could spare from our meager 
couch. Then I started up the tree, adding 
small branches to my store as I climbed. 
When I reached the top I had my pockets 
and waistband loaded. 


In the crotch at the tree top I piled the 
wood and leaves on the dry straw of the 
nest. With a silent prayer I struck one of 
my precious matches and lit the nest. It 
flamed brightly for a few moments and 
then expired. The green leaves and twigs 
were scarcely withered by the heat. 

My spirits hit bottom. I started to (20-d) 
and curse. I hit the tree with my fist. The 


(Continued on Page 24) 














IFE preys on life, and the law of the 

jungle—kill to eat, is in effect today even 
as it was when pre-historic man first chipped 
out his stone weapons and began to assert 
his mastery over all other forms of life. 
The robin hunting worms on your lawn, 
the blue-jay stealing fledgling young from 
the nest of the warbler; the warbler itself 
searching the blossoms of the wild crab 
tree for insect life—all are predatory. Even 
the worm in its blind tunnelling in the earth 
probably takes and utilizes in its life proc- 
esses countless thousands of the microscopic 
life inhabiting the soil. 

Much of this destruction of life is re- 
garded by man as beneficial to himself, so 
it is not generally regarded as being preda- 
tion. The term predator has come to be 
applied almost exclusively to those birds 
and animals that are known to take some 
of the wild life which we would like to 
preserve for our own killing—either for 
sport or for food. . 


The purpose of this article is not to defend 
any of these predator species, or to con- 
done their collective inroads upon our game 
populations. Rather, it is being written 
with the hopes of promoting a better under- 
standing of the problem faced by the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission in the control 
of harmful predators and the protection of 


game—and to develop in the sportsman 
shooter a sense of obligatic 9 accept his 
share of responsibility for its ution. 





CONTROL THE PREDATOR 


By LYNN B. ROSENKRANS 
Prepared for the 


Field Management Bureau 


With nearly a million guns pointed at 
game for periods up to thirty days of open 
season—with continuous sr‘nping at game 
by the violator—with year ‘round pressure 
on game by predators—all these, together 
with adverse weather at critical times, perio 
odic shortages of natural food, destruction by 
automobiles, farm machinery, dogs, cats, and 
other means, the wonder is that some of 
the more vulnerable species have been able 
to survive at all. And unless means can be 
found to reduce some of these losses, the 
sportsman shooter will pay through the 
nose in reduced bag limits and shorter open 
seasons. 


Some of these factors are patently be- 
yond the province of the sportsman shooter 
and are necessarily a problem for the Game 
Commission and its field officers. But it 
seems to this writer that the predator prob- 
lem belongs to the sportsman shooter. 

If a crow eats the egg; no one is going 


Hal Harrison Photo 





























to bag the cock bird. If a skunk or an opos- 
sum locates the nest of grouse, quail, 
pheasant, or rabbit, there will be just that 
much less shooting in November. Where a 
pair of goshawks, Coopers hawks, or great 
horned owls nest and rear their young, 
there is every reason to believe that a large 
part of their diet and the diet of their 
young will be made up of wild life species 
which we call “game”—if the game is there. 

Other species of predatory birds such 
the red tailed hawk, marsh hawk, broad 
wing, etc., usually considered entirely bene 
ficial in their food habits, are known t 
prey on game at times. We would be naive 
to suppose that a hungry predator would 
pass up a meal of young rabbit merely be 
cause, by all accounts, he is supposed t 
prey exclusively upon snakes and_ smal 
rodents. 


A young rabbit is a small rodent. 

This is not to condemn any species be 
cause of the depredations of some individual 
As a group they probably do more gol 
than harm. But let us remember that @ 
predatory species must kill to eat, and thi 
the damage they do will depend upon thel 
numbers in relation to the numbers of ti 
game species present. 

What they kill is governed by prefer 
ence, availability, and to some extent, 
habit. Where preferred food species are ® 








(Continued on Page 25) 
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With the 1948 small game season about to 
start and with open seasons on _ several 
migratory game birds days away, the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission met at Erie on 
October 8 for a regular quarterly session. 
Many problems essential to the work of 
wildlife conservation in the Keystone State 
were discussed by the Commissioners and 
their staff heads. Topics of concern to the 
sportsmen of the Commonwealth are as 
follows: 


John Q. Creveling Memorial 


The Commission agreed to give full co- 
operation to the United Sportsmen of Penn- 
sylvania, through its President, Mr. Charles 
L. Gavenonis, Plymouth, to the placing of 
a bronze plaque near the Creveling Lakes 
on State Game Lands No. 57, Wyoming 
County. The monument will honor John Q. 
Creveling, Esquire,—a lifetime devotee of 
wildlife conservation, a friend of sportsmen 
who worked unselfishly in their behalf, a 
Member of the Commission from March 19, 
1932 to May 6, 1937, and Vice President from 
January 3, 1935 until his resignation in 1937. 


Publicity On Game Distribution 


As a future policy for releasing publicity 
on the distribution of game throughout the 
Commonwealth, it was decided that pub- 
licity be released approximately one week 
after the game is distributed, and that the 
only reference to location of the distribu- 
tion be the Game Protector’s district, using 
the name of the Game Protector and not the 
district number unless it is used in com- 
bination. 


Special Fox Hunting Petition 


Having reviewed properly filed petitions. 
the Commission approved the closure of the 
fox hunting season in Venango County from 
May 2 to June 30 inclusive. 


Personnel Changes 


The Commission confirmed and approved 
personnel changes as follows: 

1. Vukovich, Nicholas I., Land Operations 
Division, from satisfactory full-time per diem 
employment to Sr. Draftsman, effective Au- 
gust 1, 1948. 








TRANSACTIONS OF THE COMMISSION'S MEETING OCTOBER 8, 1948 


2. Sample, John S., Land Operations Divi- 
sion, from satisfactory full-time per diem 
employment to Prin. Foreman, effective Oc- 
teber 1, 1948. 


3. Warren, Carl R., Research & Planning 
Division, from satisfactory full-time per diem 
employment to Sr. Research Technician, 
effective November 1, 1948. 


4. Titus, David R., from Game Protector, 
District D-11, with headquarters at Saxton, 
to the same position, District F-5, with head- 
quarters at Warren or North Warren, effec- 
tive July 1, 1948. 


5. Whippo, Levi R., from Game Protector, 
District F-19, with headquarters at Emlen- 
ton, to the same position, District C-10, with 
headquarters at Proctor Star Route, Williams- 
port, effective September 15, 1948. 


6. Denton, William D., from Game Pro- 
tector, District D-5, with headquarters at 
New Milford, to the same position, District 
F-20, with headquarters at Clarion or vicin- 
ity, effective, September 15, 1948. 





John Q. Creveling 


Research & Planning Division 


Robert D. McDowell, Chief of the Re- 
search & Planning Division, verbally dis- 
cussed the various research studies now 
being conducted and progress being made. 
Mr. McDowell also furnished each Mem- 
ber of the Commission a copy of his recent 
analysis of the Pennsylvania pheasant range 
which indicates that it appears profitable 
to stock pheasants in only 76 of the 150 
Districts of the State since only in those 76 
Districts did the kill equal or exceed the 
number of pheasants released. For the entire 
State during the last two-year period, 114,797 
pheasants were released and 439,682 birds 
were reported killed. 


Establishment of Experimental Forest 
Planting Plot 


By appropriate action, the Anthracite 
Branch of the Northeastern Forest Experi- 
ment Station, U. S. Forest Service, with 
headquarters at Kingston, was granted per- 
mission to establish and maintain for six 
years an experimental plot on 15 acres of 
scrub oak land within State Game Lands 
No. 119. The object of the experiment is to 
convert scrub oak areas to forests of com- 
mercially valuable timber, for which pur- 
pose several different tree species and 
several different methods of site preparation 
are used. The Commission assumes no lia- 
bilities in connection with the project. 


Future Requests For Sand, Stone, and 
Gravel From State Game Lands 


In order to better cooperate with public 
authorities and to save the Commission’s 
time, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 

RESOLVED, That the Land Titles & Record 
Unit, upon the approval of the President 
of the Commission and the Commissioner and 
Supervisor of the Division concerned, shall 
have authority to grant to public authori- 
ties, or their contractors, permits for the 
removal of sand, stone, or gravel from State 
Game Lands, for use solely in public works, 
with or without royalty payment. 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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New Booklet Tells History of 
Wildlife Conservation 


America’s efforts to conserve its wildlife 
are described in a 46-page, illustrated book- 
let, Guarding Our Wildlife Resources, pub- 
lished by the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Written by Rachel L. Carson, of the Service’s 
Division of Information, the new publication 
is Number Five in the “Conservation in 
Action” series. 

The new publication describes the most 
important development in wildlife conser- 
vation during the past decade; cooperation 
hetween the Federal Government and the 
States to protect, restore, and develop wild- 
life habitat. Authorized by the Federal Aid 
in Wildlife Restoration Act of 1937, the 
program derives its principal financial sup- 
port from the Federal tax on sporting arms 
and ammunition. Through this tax, which 
is set aside for wildlife conservation, Amer- 
ica’s 12 million hunters contribute to the 
restoration of game birds and mammals. 

International efforts in wildlife conser- 
vation are also discussed by the new book- 
let, with reference to the Migratory Bird 
Treaties of 1916 (between the United States 
and Great Britain) and of 1937 (between the 
United States and Mexico). There are no 
treaties as yet between the countries of the 
Northern Hemisphere and those of the 
Southern Hemisphere to protect migratory 
birds. 

Guarding Our Wildlife Resources describes 
foreign agreements dealing with North 
America’s fur-seals, the world’s whale 
fisheries, the Fraser River’s sockeye salmon 
fishery, and the Pacific halibut fishery as 
other examples of international conserva- 
tion efforts. 

The new publication was translated into 
Spanish and distributed to delegates at the 
Inter-American Conference on the Con- 
servation of Renewable Natural Resources, 
held in Denver, Colo., during September. 
The Fish and Wildlife Service is now using 
this Spanish edition in its role as a partic- 
ipator in the U. S. Government program for 
cooperation with the American republics. 

Copies of Guarding Our Wildlife Resources 
can now be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price: 30 cents a copy. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
Final Report of Resident and Non-Resident Licenses Sold 


























COUNTIES RESIDENT NON-RESIDENT 
1946 1947 1946 1947 
I rence Sy esa CaS wet cates 5,750 ( 98) 5,687 i 25 191 278 
IRC, OS ene ce a 62,551 ( 198) 63,630 ( 115) 198 213 
EE or Ceara teks cen ches 0 sou tee we 12,203 ( 102) 12,003 [sso 128 105 
ee a koe Dla as baccthin we w.oaleie > aiare 13,240 ( 72) 12,935 i som 260 347 
ee aR ane aa waa 6 Sea hob Osa we 8,175 ( 89) 8,145 t wae 483 540 
ES RE ee ee Senne 24,556 ( 148) 23,893 ( 73) 86 50 
ies Wa gel. Sk Aus 6 6s owe wince 17,241 ( 142) 17,268 ( 44) 142 180 
So a Sosa ins 6a eel cece se bake 9,164 ( 52) 9,177 ( 12) 581 780 
Bucks Fac SoUbeEhe inhale bans acu bauves eee ox 10,576 ( 138) 10,470 ( 100) 558 617 
Ee ont san ens = asec kaa Kise 11,182 ( 110) 12.168 ( 39) 174 238 
rT a aig a ha Or ls 23,132 ( 101) 22,423 ee 121 170 
NE CRG 6 Co kas Gao cance eiiieyis bee 1,532 ( 33) 1,532 ( 16) 208 286 
MGS eee oe weds tach tee ss a 6,157 ( 61) 6,119 . aa) 38 72 
ILS 5S i o5.5sualke seins bolas aeons wks 00% 11,020 ( 104) 11,841 ( 34) 141 166 
No Rea Gok Ge olen 15,614 ( 132) 14,672 ( 29) 307 308 
PE enn Sais Wbi Wk vos eb des eka doen 7,691 ( 77) 8,206 ( 23) 243 252 
EO os cn ciara lin & wr'sin ietecnivincoieislaa sive be 14,534 ( 140) 14,380 ( 58) 433 519 
I le a 5 ene eae adios we ee eek 7,816 ( 116) 7,487 ( 58) 153 170 
I ho as er eta oo dicen wa 8,161 ( 117) 8,228 ( 35) 54 74 
os Sic leda ae atae nig Cine ace eae os 13,266 ( 108) 13,311 ( 27) 478 476 
REIT AS pny eyes «RA ae 11,918 ( 148) 11,915 ( 89) 46 47 
TES fee an as Dh SAAS Oe See ww nea Cbs 19,939 ( 441) 19,288 ( 456) 159 155 
Ds ihn b os ick oc baa kek Beans Khe 13,898 ( 107) 12,816 ( 42) 129 131 
DIRE ido ce uckg bose ceca etkaedeuesbese 6,052 ( 55) 6,481 ( 3) 371 523 
eo ke nee Win bkn boda sk beaw sd dare v8 19,778 ( 107) 20,725 ( 34) 575 653 
a nae Sb Whine hier bhaw oie dees ase ak 18,538 ( 95) 17,730 ( 19) 153 204 
ES. PEGG AG ch oes n ees aeiakawsncees 1,193 ( 19) 1,324 ( ) 234 378 
EN as a oh pane kobaa pe wees Uae 9,987 ( 157) 9,934 ( 39) 302 282 
ae Bee ae os Sata me Sb wine Ks ce 2,366 ( 42) 2,512 ( 13) 97 108 
a oe a a 4,838 ( 32) 4,526 ( 14) 122 116 
Ne a ee ee oi 7,433 ( 70) 7,639 ( 28) 123 116 
CE ot, 52 hc eue ah aokoe bOcks sas 12,578 ( 120) 12,747 ( 21) 171 238 
Ee. ks tekeich am kdeeaneeans 11,313 ( 60) 11,603 ( 27) 712 9254 
ER IRRES HRE SIE Ee a eee lag etd 2,741 ( 55) 2,781 ‘ers. 23 25 
RE Rigi Ske oN ak oe Sun bg 4 \bs4s 14,452 ( 138) 13,471 ( 60) 139 217 
ic, a oo ner sia aae ae buts ae 28,061 ( 198) 27,654 ¢ T) 157 170 
RNR eae are Pers 2 eee oe ee 11,848 ( 108) 10,840 ( 33) 971 1,120 
ETRE ESS a a eran i Oe a ee 10,884 ( 136) 10,955 ( ) 43 43 
ie Fa xc ck tsb 405 boa e b's ha wee 12,933 ( 223) 12,392 ( 81) 118 93 
EN CEG Sco ke phaee ease ses ous 29,844 ( 330) 30,324 ( 100) 240 305 
EM ise pus w ar Goo vesa eee. .a hss 15,770 ( 130) 15,719 ( 63) 242 282 
nok wings Cak Gv ac Abwss ba4 bas mee 10,168 ( 62) 11,041 ( 18) 1,100 1,363 
ER Seo whe oa candanrakpewans noo aa> 15,054 ( 109) 14,807 ( 12) 1,345 1,786 
CE cat oka obi daws soe sabb ote sevbin 7,839 ( 168) 7,889 ( 70) 104 134 
NS oe re ee a en oa 5,763 ( 78) 5,881 ( 25) 528 565 
EES ee ae rene 25,777 ( 159) 23,007 ( 51) 65 55 
ag REISE Pee set eRe ee 1,890 ( 53) 2,075 ( 12) 10 17 
SE rr ee 17,145 ( 103) 16,931 ( 38) 656 693 
Northumberland 14,515 ( 92) 14,281 ( 32) 42 49 
EE SchhGe Lb peach uCacdubeas > os6 60s 00 3,849 ee | 4,200 ian ve 20 25 
I << e0sd45a5beehudbiunenoe sss 22,514 ( 462) 21,372 ( 289) 408 469 
aE, re ee re eer 1,635 ( 22) 1,498 ( 6) 1,471 1,767 
. 3,817 ( 30) 3,889 ( 23) 925 1,185 
Schuylkill 19,889 ( 106) 18,789 ( 45) 60 64 
Snyder 3,455 ( 30) 3,430 ( a 18 8 
Somerset 12,573 ( 148) 12,463 ( 47) 201 270 
Sullivan 1,155 ( 14) 1,385 ( 10) 60 78 
Susquehanna 4,900 ( 29) 4,823 ( ) 296 424 
CAR e och wav akaes eae snes obese 6,961 ( 39) 7,343 ( 16) 554 764 
See OC res «habe eee AN ba eee 96k a 3,429 ( 57) 3,505 ( 2) 47 42 
EE sts Ua ek oawwiebs onsen eas 10,213 ( 138) 10,328 ( 31) 658 888 
CE kvinthiness/évanned <a4xes 6000 6,569 ( 6,839 [ee 1,069 1,517 
EE “css chibasowk skcsbu aves vas. 20,713 ( 59) 16,438 ( 14) 344 452 
ee. es cb She. shbw hs b6o.0% e's 4,888 ( 4,876 ( 22) 461 494 
I ro cod. on iatee sib oi 32,088 ( 143) 32,295 ( 125) 209 263* 
i ee ee 2,781 ( 45) 2,752 ( 11) 17 
- 0 Sa oo a a ee ea ee 22,096 ( 232) 22,268 ( 66) 318 344 
rrr eee Sf a 1,067 Case 2,024 2,238 
EE cb cduasbasiwkhesdedesseGe asses 832,846 (7418)2 822,423 (2876)? 23,1748 28,0124 





1The figures in parenthesis indicate ‘Free Licenses Issued to Members of the Armed Forces”, 
which are included under column “Resident Licenses”’. a 
2The figures in parenthesis indicate ‘Free Licenses Issued to Members of the Armed Forces’, 
which are included under column “Resident Licenses”. 

®Includes (2) Alien Non-Resident Licenses issued. 

“Includes 4 Alien Non-Resident Hunters’ Licenses. 
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Missouri and America Lose a Great 
Conservationist 


News of the sudden death of E. Sydney 
Stephens of Columbia, Missouri, on October 
17, came as a great shock to the leaders of 
the conservation movement in North Amer- 
ica, the Wildlife Management Institute 
states. Mr. Stephens, for ten years chair-- 
man of the State Conservation Commission 
and first president of the Conservation Fed- 
eration of Missouri, was numbered among 
the friends of every well-known conserva- 
tionist in the nation. 


Under Mr. Stephens’s leadership the Fed- 
eration was molded into a force strong 
enough to sponsor and obtain an overwhelm- 
ing popular vote for the conservation amend- 
ment to the State Constitution, which today 
makes Missouri’s wild life administration a 
model against which that of most other states 
might be measured. Mr. Stephens retired 
from the Commission in September, 1947, 
and the testimonial dinner in his honor was 
attended by speakers whose roster coulda 
form the basis for a “who’s who” of con- 
servation. During his ten-year tenure of 
ofice as Commission chairman, Missouri’s 
game administration rose from one of the 
least efficient to leadership in the wildlife 
field. Missouri’s loss will be felt in wild- 
life circles far outside the boundaries of 
the Show-Me State. 


The location of the nesting grounds of the 
whooping crane, North America’s rarest and 
tallest bird, is still a mystery despite inten- 
sive search by prominent biologists. 





TIPS FOR BEAVER TRAPPERS 


If you plan a trap-line for the valu- 
able “broad-tail” during the open sea- 
son, February 15 to March 1, know 
and abide by these important rules 
and regulations designed to conserve 
and perpetuate Pennsylvania’s beaver 
supply: 

Season bag limit is 2 beavers, to be 
taken by traps only. There is no open 


season this year in the _ following 
counties: Allegheny, Armstrong, 
Beaver, Butler, Cambria, Clarion, 


Crawford, Elk, Erie, Fayette, Forest, 
Greene, Indiana, Lawrence, McKean, 
Mercer, Potter, Somerset, Venango, 
Warren, Washington, and Westmore- 
land. No trapping at Commission- 
posted dams. Nonresidents may not 
trap beavers. One person may set, 
tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps 
must not be set on the structure of 
any beaver dam or house, or within 
25 feet of the waterline on the struc- 
ture of either. Pelts must be tagged 
within 10 days after season, and may 
not be sold or otherwise disposed of 
until properly tagged. Present them 
to the Game Protector in the District 
or County where trapped. 
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Photo by John Shuler 


Philo E. Kiesinger, Williamsport, who is 74, 
possesses every hunting license issued him since 
1912. From 1913 to the present time his licenses 
have been mounted on this board. He has 
hunted in Pennsylvania since 1903, doing all his 
big game hunting in Clinton and _ Sullivan 
Counties. So far 37 deer have fallen to his aim. 
According to Mr. Kiesinger, the heavest deer 
he killed weighed 220 pounds (1931) and the 
largest head had 12 points (1929). 


CONSERVATION LAB REUNION 


Former students of the Pennsylvania Con- 
servation Education Laboratory for Teachers 
located at State College, Pennsylvania, met 
in reunion at Coatesville Saturday and Sun- 
day, October 30 and 31. The Brandywine 
Valley Association, an organization inter- 
ested in promoting conservation in the 
Brandywine Valley, arranged and led a hun- 
dred-mile bus trip through the Valley. The 
pollution problems of the Brandywine River 
were studied. Teachers visited the Down- 
ingtown Paper Company to examine treat- 
ment of paper mill waste. Farms demon- 
strating good and poor conservation prac- 
tices were visited. Teachers marveled at the 
changes wrought in a day at the Jack 
Gregory Farm. This farm was changed in 
a day from old style farming to new style, 
with all conservation measures carried out 
in a single day (October 14). Ten thousand 
persons were present to see the style change 
in a day. 

A cooperative sawmill using best con- 
servation practices was visited. Examining 
a mushroom growing operation was a new 
experience to many in the group. 

The Brandywine battlefield, the old Quaker 
Meeting Houses and DuPont’s Longwood 
Gardens were on the route covered. 

Interest was shown in the unusual Santa 
Gertrudis breed of steers seen in parts of 
the Valley. The Santa Gertrudis steers are 
the result of a cross between the Brahma 
and shorthorn varieties. These steers are 
the property of the famous King Ranch of 
Texas and are shipped to the Brandywine 
Valley to be fattened on grass_ before 
slaughter. 

Prof. G. J. Free’s talk, “What’s New in 
Conservation Education,’ preceded a social 
program Saturday evening. 

Teachers from western Pennsylvania re- 
ported their school official granted them 
Friday for travel time with pay, to attend 
the reunion. 


STOLEN 


A Winchester 94 .30-.30 Carbine. Serial 
Number 1373646. The gun was taken from 
the lobby of the Carver Hotel, Warren, on 
November 15 between 5:30 a.m. and 6:20 a.m. 
Any information concerning this weapon 
should be sent to Mr. Everett E. Wooten, 807 
Allegheny River Boulevard, Verona, Pa. 
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Illinois ‘‘Bombs’”’ Geese To Prevent 
Crop Damage 


Many a gun-wise Canada goose, winging 
down the Mississippi flyway this fall, must 
have felt like turning around and flying back 
to the tundra after the reception he re- 
ceived in Illinois. To break up too-heavy 
concentrations of geese on the famous Horse- 
shoe Lake Refuge where they threaten the 
destruction of crops in the vicinity, aerial 
grenades were dropped over the flocks while 
ground crews cut loose with fireworks and 
noisemakers, the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute reports. 


The purpose of this inhospitable reception 
given the geese by the Illinois Conservation 
Department and the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service was, according to Department 
Director Livingston E. Osborne, to break up 
the single great flock into smaller units and 
to send thousands of geese into Crab Orchard 
Lake and other refuges where food is plenti- 
‘ul and where crop damage would be neg- 
ligible. The method is expected to eliminate 
hundreds of thousands of dollars of damage 
to crops in the vicinity of Horseshoe Lake, 
to prevent depletion of food plants on the 
refuge by the annually increasing concen- 
trations, and, incidentally, to provide better 
hunting for waterfowlers throughout the 
state. 





HINTS FOR HUNTERS 


Ever wonder what to do with that 
old pair of rubber hip boots that have 
finally seen their last fishing trip? 
Here’s what Commission Executive 
Director Tom Frye does rather than 
relegating them to the trash pile: 

Cut the bottoms off just above the 
ankle and use the resultant rubbers 
for wet weather wear around the farm 
or house. Take the tops and fold them 
up in your hunting jacket or game 
bag. Then, when the weather gets 
wet and cold on one of those fall 
hunting trips, you will have a perfect 
means of keeping your britches dry. 
Simply slip the rubber “tubes” over 
your legs and even the wettest brush 
and brambles can’t put a cold chill 
into your bones. Even when it doesn’t 
rain, the tops, folded up, can be used 
as a dry, soft cushion when you are 
sitting down afield. 


(Ed. Note: Here is another “first” 
in a new series. Among our million 
hunters in Pennsylvania, there must 
be enough ideas for outdoor comfort 
to keep this series going for a million 
years. How about sending us your 
“hints’”—ways to make hunting more 
of a physical pleasure, ways for 
hunters to help the wildlife they seek, 
ways to make hunting safe, and even 
ways to make hunting sure.) 
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A completely equipped dispensary is the 
gift of Dr. John E. Whittaker and Dr. 
Charles E. Kolb, of Williamsport, to the 
Consolidated Sportsmen of Lycoming County 
for use at their Memorial Grounds along 
Loyalsock Creek. The building contains one 
room with two beds, running water, toilet 
facilities, medical supplies, and a pulmotor. 
The station will be available at all times 
during the summer season and also will be 
used to aid persons living nearby in event 
of accidents. 


Approval of a legislative act increasing 
the cost of the resident hunting license to 
$3.65 was given during the meeting of the 
Federation in Harrisburg on October 16. 
The same proposal would also raise the 
non-resident license to $25.00 and another 
$25.00 for non-resident trapping privileges. 
Favorable action was also taken upon resolu- 
tions to equalize training hours for coon dogs 
te correspond with legal hours permitted 
each day during the hunting season; oppos- 
ing the allotment of more than 50 per cent 
of dog training areas in a county to one 
breed; favering an increase in the number 
of dog training areas from four to six; favor- 
ing a bounty of $2.00 on the weasel; favoring 
delivery of western rabbits by truck; en- 
courage the establishment of two-way radio 
systems for enforcement of game laws; open- 
ing of the big game season on the Monday 
nearest December first; opening of smal! 
game season on Saturday nearest November 
first; opposing a special season on deer with 
bow and arrow; extending field trial periods 
to April 30th; removal of protection from 
skunk and opossum; opposing State adver- 
tisement of its wildlife resources to non- 
residents; allowing confiscated game to be 
given to any non-profit institution; favor- 
ing selective cutting of timber to best in- 
terests of game and allowing no picking of 
berries on State game lands. 


Twenty-five prizes, valued at _ several 
thousand dollars, were awarded at the first 
annua. field day of the Franklin County 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs held at 
Chambersburg early last fall. Prizes in- 
cluded awards for conventional field day 
events plus awards for the age and size of 
families in attendance. 


A feature of the early fall program of the 
Lower Pottsgrove Sportsmens Association 
was a “Hunters Ball” held on October 15. 
Members and guests came dressed in hunt- 
ing clothes. 








JANUARY 


The second annual encampment of the 
Juniata Valley District Future Farmers of 
America was held at. Camp Kanestake, 
Spruce Creek, late in August under the 
supervision of Austin McBride, Advisor in 
Agricultural Education, Huntingdon, 
Twenty-seven boys from Huntingdon and 
Juniata Counties participated during the 
three day educational, recreational, and 
leadership training program. T. R. Jones, 
Forestry Education Supervisor, Department 
of Forests and Waters, conducted a forestry 
field trip and a game conservation and 
trapping demonstration was held on August 
25. Special Services Assistant Joseph §. 
Checklinski, Division “D”, presented the 
Game Commission program. 


During August Student Officer Hay with a 
little assistance killed four copperheads with- 
in an area of approximately twenty square 
feet on the remains of an old barn bridge 
on State Game Lands. Of these were three 
old females containing young. One had 
fifteen young, another eight and the third 
fourteen, a total of thirty-seven—Game Pro- 
tector Edwin W. Flexer, Quakertown. 


Photo Courtesy Allentown Morning Call 

Larry Knoblach (left) past president of the Lehigh County Fish & Game Protective 
Assn., did the honors when Charley Nehf (right) became recently the second member 
of the organization to get a life membership. 
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COMMISSION MEETING— 


from Page 13 
Importation Of Live Bears 


Upon a motion seconded and unanimously 
carried, the Commission adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

WHEREAS, Under the provision of Sec- 
tion 723 of the Act of June 3, 1937, P. L. 1225, 
the Commission has regulatory authority to 
prohibit the importation, selling and releasing 
of certain birds, eggs and animals; 

AND WHEREAS, Numerous persons have 
imported and released in this Commonwealth 
live bears secured from other states, prov- 
inces or nations; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 
In accordance with the above cited Section 
and Act of Assembly, it shall be unlawful 
for any person to bring into this Common- 
wealth any live bear or bears, except for 
menagerie, educational or zoological pur- 
poses, which have been secured from any 
other state, province or nation, and it shall 
be unlawful for any person to bring into and 
release into a wild state within this Com- 
monwealth any live bear or bears secured 
from any other state, province or nation. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That any 
person violating any provision of this reso- 
lution, shall, upon conviction, be sentenced 
to pay the fines provided for in the Game 
Code. 


This resolution shall become effective im- 
mediately. 


Hunting License Restorations 


Upon separate motions made, seconded 
and agreed to, the Commission confirmed and 
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approved restoration of hunting and trapping 
privileges to the following persons: 
1. Botsford, Raymond Eugene, Hammersley 
Fork, Clinton County, Pa. 
2. Adkins, William Clifford, 3305 Northern 
Parkway, Baltimore 6, Md. 
3. Hicks, Robert Lee, Toll Gate 
Belair, Md. 
4. Huston, Allan Smith, 
Apts., Baltimore 21, Md. 
5. Miller, Edward Henry, 105 Chandelle 
Road, Baltimore, Md. 
6. Robinson, Charles 


Road, 


180 Edgewater 


Sylvania, Paradise 


ain ~ 





Road, Aberdeen, Md. 
7. Touloumes, Harry, 
Harrisburg, Dauphin County, Pa. 


714 N. 3d Street, 


Retractions Of Errors In Game News 
Conviction List 


The Commission agreed that when an error 
occurs in connection with a publication of 
the names of convicted persons appearing in 
the GamE News, it shall be the policy of the 
Commission to rectify the error or publish 
retractions when necessary. 
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Governor Duff receiving an IWLA life membership certificate from Claude M. Saufley, 


Secretary, Pennsylvania Division. 





Kenneth A. Reid, Executive Director, IWLA. 





GOVERNOR DUFF HONORED BY 
IWLA 


A testimonial banquet honoring Governor 
James H. Duff highlighted the 23rd Annual 
Conservation Conference of the Pennsyl- 
vania Division, I.W.L.A. held at Uniontown, 
October 16-17. The Governor was presented 
with a life membership in the League as 
tribute to the many contributions he has 
made to the conservation causes in which 
the League is interested. Principal speak- 
ers on the program included Mr. Ken Reid, 
National Executive Director; Mr. Ross L. 
Leffler, President, Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission; Mr. Ernie Swanger, President, 
Pennsylvania Division, I.W.L.A.; Mr. Walter 
Frye, League President; Mr. Howard Shill- 
ing, a National Director of the League; and 
Mr. Claude M. Saufley, Division Secretary. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year at 
the conference were as follows: President, 
E. M. Swanger, Lebanon; First Vice Presi- 
dent, M. H. Liston, Uniontown; Second Vice 
President, H. C. Connor, Jr., Philadelphia; 
Third Vice President, J. Harold Coffman, 
York; Treasurer, G. F. McConnell. 
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THE GUN DOG BREEDS 


By HERBERT KENDRICK 


Last month we listed and gave a short description of the pointing 
breeds of gun dogs and now we wish to continue with the retrievers, 
spaniels and hounds. The purpose of this series of articles is to 
give you a reference list of the popular breeds of dogs used for 
hunting, in order that you may be able to better select a dog 
adaptable to your own type of hunting, or to suggest the proper 
dog for the friend who asks your advice. Of course, further study 
of the breed most attractive to you is advisable. 

The Labrador Retriever is a heavy black dog whose greatest 
quality is retrieving on land or in water. He is bold, courageous, 
friendly, quiet, easy to teach, and possesses a good nose and excep- 
tional intelligence. He is extremely valuable to the duck hunter, 
and can be used to hunt ringnecks, grouse and rabbits. This dog 
does not point (rare exceptions) and personally, I would not want 
to use him exclusively for a bird dog; however, he cannot be beat 
as a retriever even in the thickest and heaviest of covers. His 
depth of character, all-around field ability, love of hunting, and 
friendliness make him a very useful dog for the gunner who can 
keep only one dog. 

The Golden Retriever’s greatest asset could be his rare beauty 
and an attractive dog surely adds to the pleasure of gunning. 
Rich, soft, spun gold is his color and his high head and merry 
tail enhance the beauty of his coat. This dog is extremely cheer- 
ful and friendly and is quite contented on the living room sofa, 
romping with the youngsters, at the bench show and very efficient 
in the hunting field. His first love is retrieving and here he 
excels; however, he is very useful at flushing winged game for 
his master. No other dog shows a greater desire to please his 
master than this intelligent and eye-appealing dog. 

The Chesapeake Bay Retriever is a heavily-boned and rugged 
individual whose color resembles the frost bitten grasses and 
autumn foliage. He is powerful, swift, and business-like in his 
duties as a retriever in cold, icy climates and a crippled duck 
has no chance of escape when the Chesapeake marks him down. 
His choke-bored nose and adaptability make him a useful upland 
gunning companion and he can be trained to hunt as the Spaniel 
quartering in suitable gun range and flushing for his master’s 
shooting. Like most of the retriever breeds, he is a valuable home 
companion, yet fearless enough to be a trusted guardian of the 
youngsters and the home. 

The Brittany Spaniel perhaps fulfills more of the requiremenis 
of the “one dog” hunter than any of the breeds because he possesses 
all the qualities of the Spaniel, plus the ability to point and hold 
game as the pointer or setter. He is a natural retriever and 
dearly loves his task and his pointing instinct is strong enough 
that teaching him to be staunch on upland game is very simple. 
He is small enough to be graceful and easy to manage, yet large 
enough to buck heavy cover. 


His color is dark orange and white, or liver and white and usu- 
ally shows light ticking. The Brittany ranges closely but moves 
with speed and precision, hunting every inch of territory where 
a grouse or woodcock may be hiding. This fine dog will continue 
to grow in popularity as he is a wise choice for the man who wants 
to hunt with a single dog. 

The Cocker Spaniel is the alert, intelligent, happy courageous 
and lovable little feller than can quickly win the heart of the 
toughest sportsman. Although smallest of the Spaniel breeds, he 
is fast, tough, strong and possesses courage and endurance un- 
equalled by many larger dogs. He hunts close, thorough and 
flushes game close to the gun. His retrieving is a thing of beauty 
on land or water and shows almost unbelievable intelligence. 
He is confident and persistent in his search for game and deadly 
on any crippled game. I don’t think I have ever seen an ugly 
Cocker and very few that were bad tempered. Some of my best 
friends own and hunt Cockers consistently and successfully. You 
cannot urge them to change breeds. 


The Springer Spaniel weighs about fifty pounds and every ounce 
of it is born and bred to hunt with skill and endurance. He is 
(Continued on Page 27) 





“Champion JoJo’, a German Shorthaired Pointer owned by Roy 
Anders, Perkasie, Pa. 
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THE FLINTLOCK—from Page 7 
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Riflemaking became a major industry in 
Pennsylvania during the Revolution, with 
Lancaster County leading in production and 
the gunmakers of York, Juniata, Perry, 
Berks, Northampton and many other counties 
producing thousands of splendid rifles. 
Through the use of apprentices, many of 
whom became famous in their own right, 
the art of gunmaking became more wide- 
spread, and characteristics of a certain gun- 
maker’s work could often be traced through 
several successive generations of apprentices. 
Numerous riflesmiths handed down. their 
knowledge and eventually their businesses 
from father to son, best-known of these 
being the Henry’s of Lancaster and Boulton, 
the Dreppards and Fordneys of Lancaster, 
and the Zorgers of York. 

A well-known and very prolific gunmaker 
was Henry Koons, creator of the fine rifle 
from the Cooper collection appearing in 
Fig. 2. To a student of Pennsylvania rifles 
the maker’s identity should be immediately 
apparent, as the horse design on the patch- 
box is a favorite of his, rarely used by any 
other riflesmith. Another identifying feature 
is the shield shaped panel surrounding the 
breech strap. 


A splendid’ example of an early 19th 


_ century flintlock, this rifle has changed very 
_ little from the Bodenheimer in general out- 
| line, although several mechanical improve- 


ments are apparent. One is the small roller 
on the feather spring to improve frizzen ac- 
tion; the other the double-set trigger by 
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which the rifle can be discharged with the 
slightest touch. This latter device proved 
such a favorite that from about 1830 until 
the late percussion period few rifles were 
built without it. Additional evidence of later 
origin is furnished by the reduced width of 
the trigger guard and by the use of a fac- 
tory-made English lock, numbers of which 
were used throughout the 19th century. 

The relief carving found on this rifle is 
simple, yet pleasing scroll work, executed 
in the best Pennsylvania-German tradition. 

The buttstock reveals evidence of a trend 
towards stocks of ridiculously small size and 
with the long heel projections so popular in 
the percussion period. While this stock is 
splendidly proportioned there is nevertheless 
a vague hint of the beginning of this evolu- 
tion in the pronounced heel of the butt-plate. 

Along with this trend the flintlock also 
gradually lost a measure of its simple charm 
because of the demand for more and more 
inlays and the substitution of intricate in- 
cised carving for the tasteful relief carving 
of the 18th century rifles. 

No account of Pennsylvania flintlocks 
would be complete without a description of 
the swivel-breech, the first popular two-shot 
gun. (Fig. 1 d & e). This rifle had two 
barrels, one mounted above the other, which 
could be rotated to align either with the 
lock; thus after one barrel was discharged 
the other could be swung into place for the 
second shot. On this particularly fine speci- 
men from the Cooper collection built by 
D. Boyer of Orwigsburg, Pa., the trigger- 
guard is compressed to release the barrels 
for turning. Most swivel-breech guns had 
one smooth-bored barrel to accommodate 
either shot or balls. While Pennsylvania 
swivel-breech flintlocks are not so rare as 
the side-by-side or juxtaposed flintlock rifles, 
they are decidedly uncommon. 

Although most flintlocks were intended for 
hunting there were notable exceptions. These 
were the extremely heavy match rifles, a 
number of which are in the possession of the 
Landis Valley Museum near Lancaster, Pa. 
Due to wind sensitivity small rifle balls 
were not favored, and a rifle weighing thirty 
pounds using a ball of .60 caliber was not 
uncommon. The huge barrels not only 
deadened vibrations, but also were assur- 
ance against bursting due to the tremendous 
powder charges often used. 

In matches these guns were fired from 
rests at wooden targets, the usual prize being 
a steer, various parts of which were given 
to the winners. The highest scorer had first 
choice, next highest second choice and so 








on down the line. Naturally, the first prize 
chosen was always a hind-quarter—the best 
part of the beef. 

To many it seems unbelievable that these 
superb examples of the gunmaking art were 
created by hand with the most primitive 
hand tools. To fully appreciate the versatile 
skill of the oldtime gunmakers one must 
peer into the past and reconstruct the fabri- 
cation of a rifle using the crude tools of 
the 18th century. 

The barrel was forged from native iron, 
by wrapping a red-hot bar of the metal 
around a mandrel or rod and welding the 
edges to form a tube. Additional forging 
gave this rough barrel blank an octagonal 
cross-section, after which the outside was 
finished by grinding and filing. 


The bore was then “sized” with a short, 
spiral-bladed reamer called a “short bit,” 
followed by a square bodied reamer known 
as the “long bit,” these being rotated by a 
device resembling a bit-brace. 


After straightening, the barrel was clamped 
on one end of a rifling machine or “bench,” 
a common type of which is shown in Fig. 4. 
(from the Landis Valley Museum). An iron 
rod fitted with a short “rifling saw” on one 
end was attached to the spiral guide and 
inserted in the barrel as the guide was 
moved forward by the operator. The saw 
was shimmed with thin paper until it pressed 
firmly against the inside of the barrel, 
whereupon the guide was withdrawn; the 
saw making a spiral cut as it was dragged 
through by the guide. Then the guide was 
turned by means of the index head into 
position for the second groove and a cut 
made by entering the saw and withdrawing 
it as before. In this manner each groove 
was begun. To deepen the cuts a slip of 
paper was inserted under the saw and the 
entire procedure repeated until the grooves 
reached the proper depth. The fitting of a 
breech-plug and sights was the final step in 
barrel-making. 


Constructing the lock was the next under- 
taking. Every part, lock-plate, cock, frizzen, 
springs—all but the smallest screws were 
heated in a charcoal fire and shaped on the 
anvil by skillful blows of a heavy hammer, 
then filed, hardened, tempered, and polished. 

Generally the butt-plates, trigger guards, 
and the bridle plates were cast of brass in 
sand moulds while the thimbles, patch-boxes, 
fore-end cap, shin-plate, etc., were formed 
from sheets of the same metal. 

Possibly the most trying operation was the 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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WHAT DO PENNSYLVANIA HUNTERS WANT?—from Page 3 








The one real service that can be rendered by Pennsy]- 
vania’s hunters today is the formation of a united home 
front to keep their spearhead guard of fighters intact until 
it can be bolstered by hundreds of thousands of hunters 
who must enlist in the Sportsmen Conservation Corps. 
Yes, hundreds of thousands are needed, but in the absence 
of sufficient numbers to do the job more money must be 
pomees as the only immediate substitute. It’s not the 
ong range answer to the problem, but it’s the only help 
now available that can be employed. 


NEED FOR SPORTSMEN-CONSERVATIONISTS 


Does the average hunter stop to consider that if every 
hunter were a true sportsman—conservationist, law-abid- 
ing, and always working to improve wildlife conditions, 
not just enjoying sport that game provides, there would 
be no need for additional license fees? Nor would there 
be need for continuing the present extensive game man- 
agement program now conducted by the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission? Our wildlife problems to a large extent 
would be solved by the sportsmen themselves. Until that 
goal is reached the Game Commission must carry on its 
aggressive game restoration and protection work. It must 
hold the line and conserve the foundation that has been 
built until a Sportsmen Conservation Corps is ready to 
take up the fight. Then, and only then, will Pennsylvania 
become a Hunter’s Paradise again. 


COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


Due to the funds available from the increased sale of 
hunting licenses, the Federal Aid money made available 
for certain phases of game management and money saved 
during World War II, expenditures from the Game Fund 
reached an all-time high during the fiscal year which 
ended May 31, 1948. Expenditures will be somewhat 
higher during the current fiscal year because labor, ma- 
terial and equipment costs continue upward, and due to 
some expansion of effort. It must be borne in mind that 
the balance of the money that was saved during the war 
years will be spent by the end of this fiscal year, May 31, 
1949. Also, the ever increasing army of hunters impose 
annual financial responsibilities on the Game Fund far in 
excess of revenue produced from one year’s license fees. 
The “war nest egg” can be used only once. The unused 
balance is being spent this year. Besides, the costs of 
performing the same services have increased tremendously 
because of the deflated dollar, or higher prices, whichever 
way you desire to consider it. 

The income for the fiscal year 1939-40 amounted to 
$1,483,093.05 as compared with $2,268,434.92*, for the 1947- 
48 fiscal year and with an estimate of $2,195,677.00* for 
the 1948-49 fiscal year. 

A glance at the following tabulation will reveal the in- 
crease in cost of performing the various functions during 
the fiscal year 1939-40 compared with the more recent 
two fiscal years: 


Function 1939-40 1947-48 1948-49 
Executive Office and Accounting : i 
O@md Dudset ....cccccccsccccsees $90,591.20 $100,955.78 $99,750.00 
PoeGator Control .....ccccccccces 73,097.79 199,853.89 198,875.00 
Propagation and Distribution of 
bec desskkbe leds hss kobe ses 309,542.08 688,732.45 663,840.00 
Research & Planning ............ 32,639.40 49,588.96 137,600.00 
General Field Operations ...... 381,757.27 635,641.25 640,100.00 
Ac hcbab eesti.» eeguih > s% 6 7,136.57 35,397.25 102,880.00 
Land Titles & Records .......... 209,314.97 115,153.88 163,220.00 
Ree GRE w we ce ecenee 293,891.34 745,168.79 1,000,790.00 
Public Relations 55,159.12 225,405.75 192,945.00 





TOTALS $1,453,129,74* $2,795,898.00* $3,200,000.00* 


* Excludes expenditures by Department of Revenue and Department 
of State from Game Fund 
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WHAT ABOUT THE FUTURE? 


It is very important to compare what we can expect to 
have in the future with what we now have. Therefore 
it is desirable to project a picture of the financial con- 
dition of the Game Fund for the year 1949-50 if the present 
license fee rates are continued. Liberally estimated, the 
amount of money that will become available during the 
fiscal year 1949-50 will approximate $2,515,250. After de. 
ducting $65,250 for: 

(a) The Department of Revenue to cover the cost of 

printing and distributing hunting licenses, and 

(b) The Department of State for the State’s share, paid 

by the Commission for the State Employe’s Retire. 
ment System, there will be only $2,450,000 for Penn- 
sylvania’s entire wildlife program for one year. 


Estimates for next year’s revenue have been based as 
follows: 


800,000 Resident Hunter’s Licenses ($1.90 net) .$1,520,000 


22,000 Nonresident Licenses ($14.75 net) ..... 324,500 | 
ce ee 400,000 
a i ic isso wibce-wlkW A 6 o Oe 100,000 
Sale of Forest Products, etc. ...............05. 94,500 
a ee 28,000 
Special Game ‘Permits ....................... 15,000 
Interest on Bank Deposits ...................: 13,000 
Rental of State Property ..................... 11,750 
Sale of Forfeited Property .................... 6,500 
Sale of Unserviceable and Unuseable Property . 2,000 

| ER ee, ee ee ee ee ere $2,515,250 
Deduct Items Referred to in Preceding Para- 

SE chi piktin eah Alena wade we eCON Ses RT We eke 65,250 
Available for One Year’s Wildlife Work ...... $2,450,000 


The work being performed this year by the Commission 
will cost about $3,200,000. To keep next year’s expendi- | 
tures within the estimated money available of $2,450,000 
it would be necessary to curtail the present activities by 
approximately $750,000. Even this year with an expendi- 
ture of $3,200,000 there is a big difference between what 
the hunters want and what they can get for that money. | 
It is easily understood, however, when we recognize the 
fact that it requires $2.00 teday to buy about the same, or 
even less than $1.00 bought ten, fifteen or twenty years | 
ago. There is entirely too little money available even | 
this year to do the job that the sportsmen are demanding. | 
And what will happen if that service must be drastically 
curtailed? Beginning next year, unless hunters are will- | 
ing to pay an increased license fee, wildlife work must be 
seriously curtailed. Such a course can have disastrous | 
effect upon the hunting in Pennsylvania. 


THE EFFECT OF INCREASED COSTS 


These are all facts—facts that strike at the very heart | 
of the hunter. What the Pennsylvania Game Commission | 
can do for its sportsmen after this year depends upon the 
amount of money that will be available. If you want 
good hunting, it’s like everything else, it will cost more. 
Do you purchase your automobile, gasoline, hunting) 
clothes, shoes, guns, shells, or even the lunch you take in| 
the ol’ huntin’ coat for what it cost a few years ago? The 
answer is “No.” Neither can your Game Commission buy 
trucks, automobiles, food, grain, lumber, supplies, pay 
salaries, wages, etc., for what it paid for them a few 
years ago. Price increases have made a whale of a dif- 4 
ference in cost for doing the job for the sportsmen. ) 
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THE FUTURE GAME BAG 


Notwithstanding the expansion of the major operations 
of the Commission—all for the express purpose of pro- 
ducing more game and better hunting—hunters still want 
more. Suppose each hunter bagged only one piece of 
game in a season. Currently, that would be 1,000,000 
pieces of game killed. Suppose on the average each hunter 
bagged ten pieces of game in a season, and many want 
much more. That would be 10,000,000 pieces of game 
killed. How long can Nature stand or the Game Com- 
mission alone hope to cope with such killing pressure? 


WILL INCREASED FEES MEAN MORE GAME? 


Many hunters will say “Can I expect to kill more game 
if I pay more for my license?” It is a proper question 
and deserves an honest answer. If your $2.00 license fee 
(10c of which goes to the issuing agent and 75c mostly 
for management of lands to improve game conditions, 
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leaving only $1.15 for all other purposes) purchased what 
it did years ago, the problem confronting your Commission 
would not be serious. Each $1.15 would just about pay 
for the stocking of one rabbit, but be less than half enough 
to stock a ringneck pheasant. The real answer can be 
summed up in the statement that it all depends on how 
much the sportsmen give through both help and money to 
increase and protect the game population. The encroach- 
ment of civilization on wildlife habitat, the more 
intensive farming practices, including use of modern-day 
equipment, the changing conditions of our forests, and the 
increased number of hunters resulting in increased gun 
pressure, are destructive to wildlife and are powerful 
forces to combat. Nothing short of a Sportsmen Conser- 
vation Corps can effectively combat such forces on a long- 
range program. Nothing short of additional license fees 
now will hold what we have. Will sportsmen meet the 
challenge? 
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THE FLINTLOCK—from Page 19 





making of the stock, due mainly to the diffi- 
culty of working the highly figured maple. 
First the roughly shaped stock blank was 
grooved with narrow planes, rasps and 
chisels to accommodate the barrel and ram- 
rod, and the lock was carefully fitted. Then 
with hatchet, drawknife, spokeshave and 
rasp the gunmaker shaped the stock to ap- 
proximately its final dimensions. With the 
desired shape attained the various pieces of 
furniture were fitted into place. This instal- 
lation of patch-boxes, etc., was an extremely 
painstaking task, yet so flawlessly were they 
inlaid that even today there are no visible 
spaces between wood and metal on many 
ancient flintlocks. 


Next the carving was executed and the 
wood stained with vegetable dyes or acids 
to enrich the color. A common practice was 
to scorch the wood lightly to accent the 
grain. 


Then came the tedious job of engraving 
the patch-boxes, inlays, etc., with hand-made 
burins, followed by the final finishing of 
the wood with oil or varnish, the former 
being most common on early pieces. 


Upon being turned over to its new owner 
the rifle was usually accompanied by a 
bullet mould (Fig. 5) and a tin powder 
charger which were invariably consigned to 
the hunting bag for safe keeping. 


Hunting bags themselves are fascinating 
objects, filled as they sometimes are with 
many clues to the hazy past. Fig. 3 shows 
an old-time buckskin bag made by hand 
years before the calfskin bag with its fancy 
stitching and colored leather underlays came 
into favor. The knife in the sheath on the 
shoulder strap was probably made by the 
hunter himself, and had a thousand and 
one uses, most frequent of which were the 
trimming of patches and the cleaning of 
game. To make the powder horn the woods- 


man boiled a cow’s horn in water to remove 
the core, then scraped and polished it, 
drilled a hole in the small end, and closed 
the other with a suitable piece of maple. 
The design was burned into its surface with 
a hot needle, a form of art known as 
“skrimshaw” work. On many horns this 
design took the form of a map of some 
territory traversed by the hunter showing 
streams, settlements, forts, block-houses, etc. 
Inside the bag can be found a priming horn, 
spare balls, linen for patching, a wad of tow 
for cleaning the bore, flints, a charger, an awl 
and buckskin patches for clothing repairs, 
flint and steel for kindling camp-fires and 
other necessities of frontier life. 

Little has been recorded about actual 
hunting conditions in Pennsylvania in the 
flintlock days, but we do know that game 
was exceedingly plentiful. Elk and bison 
roamed the mountains in great numbers and 
panthers and timber wolves were common 
predators. 

According to some historians the early 
settlers sharpened their eyes by continual 
squirrel shooting whereas the truth is they 
probably subsisted almost entirely on deer 
and other large game. If squirrels were de- 
sired the early backwoodsmen killed them 
without damaging the flesh by firing a rifle 
ball into the bark of the tree under their 














“That hunting trip did me a world of good. 
I gained 25 pounds!” 
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bodies. This was the famous trick known as 
“barking squirrels.” 


When expecting to encounter small game 
he loaded his gun with shot, but considering 
the absence of choke, the detrimental in- 
fluence of rifling and the wretched shot used 
in those days, this substitute for a shotgun 
must have been rather unsatisfactory. 


As a rifle, however it was a weapon of 
gratifying perfection and to the people of 
1800 it must have seemed that the flintlock 
was to remain with them forever. All con- 
sidered it the ultimate in firearm design,— 
the weapon incapable of improvement. What 
a shock they must have received when Rev. 


Forsythe’s invention of 1805 rendered every 


flintlock obsolete within the space of a few 
years! The invention 
was the percussion gun lock which by its 
vast superiority the manufacture 
of flintlocks to practically cease by 1845. 


British clergyman’s 


caused 


But though the “long-rifle” passed into 
disuse it still remains a romantic favorite of 
many. There is something appealing in its 
long, sleek lines and hand-fashioned beauty 
that will continue to demand respect and 
admiration as long as men thrill to the 
crack of a rifle and the call of the autumn 
woods. 
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A MILLION HUNTERS—from Page 5 
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The wild turkey has been restored to Pennsylvania’s mountains. 
Over 5,000 of these fine game birds are now raised annually by the 
Commission for stocking purposes. 


other hedgerows on the farms, with an abundance of waste grain for 
game food adjacent to them; ideal breeding, feeding and hiding 
places for farm-dwelling wild creatures. 

There were practically no passable roads into the wilderness 
country, and hunting in the big forest regions was very sparse. 
Only the hardy sportsman participated in it. 

Hunting on the farms was confined mostly to the neighbors of 
the community, very little of it by urban dwellers. Those from 
a distance were usually acquaintances or relatives of the farmers, 
who made the shooting season the occasion for a friendly sojourn. 
Trespass notices warning people to stay out were practically 
unknown. 

Up to that time nobody cared who served on the Game Com- 
mission, or who did the administrative work. It was just a 
thankless job nobody wanted. Only far-sighted men willing to 
spend their time and money to restore wildlife were willing to 
be drafted. 

Then almost over night terrific changes took place. The new 
hunting licenses had an amazing effect. It was like charging 
admission to a big league baseball game. Everybody wanted to 
go! Men who had never hunted before rushed out and bought 
their tickets, as well as all the accountrements. The annual 
hunting season became a big social event, with changes both 
good and bad. 

Among the desirable changes was an avid interest in what was 
to be done with the admission price (license fees) the hunters 
paid. Among the bad ones was a tendency to tell the Game Com- 
mission bluntly what to do, and what not to do. There were 
300,000 different opinions, but thirty-five years ago they were 
easily resolved—because there was not enough game to fight over. 
Like in baseball, occasionally the hunters kicked the umpires 
around if their decisions did not meet with their approval; some- 
times they verbally beat up the team manager; but those men 
didn’t mind. They had a job to do, and did it. 

When the Pennsylvania Game Commission began spending the 
hunter’s license money in June, 1915, miracles did not happen 
over night. However, by building on the foundations already 
established, some almost astonishing things took place. The 
number of wildlife refuges was greatly increased, each of them 
stocked with deer; more and better field officers were employed 
to enforce the game laws; game stocking programs were launched 
in earnest; and various other jobs were tackled, not the least of 
which was to educate the general public to the benefits of wild- 
life, including game, furbearers, and song and insectivorous birds. 

By 1919, the year after World War I, the licensed hunters had 
increased to 400,000, the Commonwealth’s entire population when 
the Nation was born; the income had jumped to $450,000; the kill 
of deer reached the 3,000 mark, with other game in proportion. 
Five years later the army of hunters had exceeded the half million 
mark, the kill of antlered bucks had gone to almost 8,000, and the 
average annual bag of game around 5,000 tons. 


Then for the first time the cry of “too much game” was heard, 
In some rather large areas there were too many deer for the 
range; they were encroaching upon the farms and orchards. Deer- 
proof fences were supplied to the distressed landowners in an 
effort to avoid the inevitable. The Game Commission tried to 
have the surplus deer removed by trapping (which failed terribly), 
and by declaring an open season for females in two townships 
where apple growing was big business. 

That’s when real trouble started! Irate hunters refused to co- 
operate. They held that the does were “sacred animals,” and 
should not be killed. The two townships were posted with large 
yellow placards reading: “Don’t Be Yellow And Kill A Doe.” 
Only eight legal animals were removed, the department wanted 
at least one hundred taken out. 

Soon other large regions were having the same trouble—too 
many deer! Replanting waste lands to produce future forests 
came to a standstill, because the deer ate the tender seedlings 
as fast as they could be set out. 

Natural forest reproduction likewise came to a standstill in such 
areas because the deer ate all the young forest sprouts. Grouse 
and wild turkeys, as well as snowshoe rabbits, began to suffer for 
want of dense protective cover. Then the small game hunters 
started to complain that their sport was being destroyed to satisfy 
the demands of the deer hunters, and the farmers began killing 
deer to protect their crops. 

The unhappy Game Commission was in the middle. More deer 
fencing was provided, until almost 125 miles of it had been erected 
at a cost of over $120,000. The Commission courageously held to 
its course, and declared more seasons for antlerless deer. On 
several occasions the reaction was terrific. Sometimes the future 
stability of the department was in doubt. Politically-minded job 
hungry men, who posed as sportsmen and conservationists, re- 
peatedly tried to drag the department into the political arena. 
Hundreds of irate individuals wrote their Game Commission un- 
printable letters. After a combined season for both bucks and 
does in 1940, when a total of over 186,000 deer were killed in two 
weeks, comments like the following were received with discon- 
certing regularity: “I interviewed 284 hunters. It is their unani- 
mous opinion that the flannel-mouth, dollar-grabbing persons 
responsible for the open slaughter of deer should have the sawdust 
removed from their heads. It is hoped similar damage will not 
be done to our deer herd in the next 50 years.” 

This diatribe was signed by a man living in the heart of the big 
deer country, who was entitled to use a well-known professional 
abbreviation ahead of his name. 

While this man’s views were based purely on sentiment, and 
with little regard for the facts in the case, one from a farmer on 
the other side of the ledger could not be ignored. He said: “I am 
in accord with the Game Department’s desire to furnish as much 
deer hunting as possible. but your cattle (deer) ate my crops and 
I must borrow money to pay my taxes. It’s time you do something 
about it. Quit paying so much attention to those howling city 
meat hunters who are mostly a pain in the neck to us farmers 
and give us a chance to make a living.” 

Then to top it off, along came a lament from a grouse hunter, 
who said: “Part of my license fee for the past twenty years has 
been used to buy public game lands, 75c every year. I am a 
grouse hunter, and have just as much right on those lands as the 
deer hunter. Yet you let the deer destroy all the cover and food 
for grouse. Why not kill them off?” 

The careless hunters from the city often cause the game officials 
as well as the farmers, especially their wives, needless worry. 
Here is a typical letter from one of the latter: “Deer Game 
Commissioner: We try to be neighborly. We do not post our 
farm against hunters. But I wish you could teach some of them 
not to shoot so close to our buildings. It frightens our stock and 
I don’t like to hear shot pellets bouncing off my kitchen window 
while I’m getting dinner.” 

To help relieve the pressure, the Pennsylvania Commission 
acquired 860,000 acres of game lands for public hunting and 
refuges, but they are primarily in the mountain country. and 
suitable for forest game. The small game shooters contributed 
their share toward buying these public game lands. A typical 
letter from one of them: “When are you people going to get wise 
to the fact that two-thirds of us license buyers prefer to hunt 
the kinds of game found on the farms. You have too long soaked 
us 75c a year to buy mountain land for the deer hunters. What 
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about doing something for us? The farms hereabouts are all 
posted tight.” 


So in 1936 the Game Commission devised a cooperative plan 
to bring the benefits of its system of public hunting grounds and 
refuges in the big mountain country down to the best farming 
regions, near metropolitan centers. The Commission merely leases 
the hunting rights from groups of farmers owning a_ thousand 
acres or more in a block. In return the department posts safety 
zones (150 yards) around all buildings; employs an officer to 
patrol the projects during the gunning season, especially to see 
to it that the farmers’ property is respected; sets up small refuges 
of about eight acres each where needed; stocks more game if 
the supply is not adequate; buys strips of standing corn or other 
grain for game food; and gives the farmer service in the con- 
servation of his soil and supplies planting stock to improve the 
land for himself as well as wildlife. 


So far almost 500,000 acres of the best farmland in Pennsylvania 
have been leased to the Game Commission for this purpose; the 
ultimate objective is a million acres. Many of these projects con- 
tain from 5,000 to 10,000 acres, and the chap who wants to pursue 
small game can hunt all day long on one of them without ever 
seeing a trespass notice. 


But there are more than ten million acres of cultivated lands 
in Pennsylvania, most of them now so closely tilled with mechan- 
ized equipment that wildlife has but little chance to survive. Yet 
many of the owners, in self-defense, are now compelled to post 
their lands against hunting, because otherwise an army of un- 
invited hunters, strangers from far distances, would swarm in 
and overrun their property with little consideration for their 
hosts. Five or more centuries ago the owners of the old feudal 
estates had to defend themselves against the wilderness dwellers 
who were constantly raiding them. Today the “wilderness dwellers” 
who annoy the owners of the good earth are mostly thoughtless 
hunters from urban centers. 


Forty years ago John B. Burnham, a very wise man who was 
president of the American Game Association, warned that “This 
country stands today at the parting of the ways in the matter 
of field sports. It faces today the question of whether free shoot- 
ing shall continue, or whether the European system of preserves 
and posted lands is to become universal.” 


The situation is far more serious now, and much will depend 
upon the conduct of the hunters themselves. Pennsylvania has 
about seven per cent of the 15,000,000 hunters in the United States. 
Fortunately the Commonwealth owns, or has under its control, for 
wildlife and forestry purposes, approximately 3,000,000 acres— 
three acres for every hunter. But the great bulk of these nimrods 
must depend upon the generosity of the private landowner for 
their sport, because they prefer to hunt the kinds of game that 
thrive only on good agricultural lands. That is the reason for 
the Game Commission’s cooperative farm-game program. 


From the standpoint of wildlife officials, the problem still re- 
mains: What to do with a million hunters? One out of every 
eleven citizens? To argue that practically every other state in ihe 
Union is faced with much the same problem does not relieve the 
situation. It is fortunate that in the Keystone State more than 
170,000 of the million hunters (and 700,000 anglers) can clear 
their widely divergent opinions through an effective state federation 
of sportsmen’s clubs. That in part relieves public officials of the 
chore of resolving a million different ideas. 


The Game Department of the Keystone State now has a budget 
of $3,400,000 a year, but under present-day conditions the funds 
available are wholly inadequate to do all the things the hunters 
demand. Of this tidy sum almost $1,000,000 are spent to manage 
and develop publicly-owned and leased game lands, particularly 
to increase wildlife food and cover; another $700,000 for restock- 
ing game; $650,000 for law enforcement; $225,000 for the control 
of predators; another $200,000 for public educational work. 


There are many who would increase license fees to the point 
where those of moderate means could not hunt, thereby reducing 
the gun pressure. This, however, would be a very undemocratic 
way to approach the problem. There are others, and they seem 
to be far in the majority, who favor maintaining fees high enough 
to produce the required revenue to maintain hunting for the 
masses. This will avoid, at least long delay, the day feared by 
Mr. Burnham. There are, of course, a small minority who would 
welcome the European hunting system. 
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Pennsylvania is generally recognized as one of the best managed 
game states, primarily because the system developed by the pioneer 
founders, men like John M. Phillips and his associates, has stood 
the test. The game bagged is purely secondary to the thrill of 
the chase and the companionships afield, but 146,000,000 pieces of 
lawfully killed game have been taken during the 33 years Pennsyl- 
vania has maintained records, weighing almost 190,000 tons. This 
grand total includes 1,127,000 white-tailed deer, an average of 
more than 34,000 a year, half of them without antlers; 14,450 black 
bears, 126,000 wild turkeys, 94,000,000 cottontails, 26,000,000 squirrels, 
7,000,000 ruffed grouse, 7,146,000 ringneck pheasants, 3,245,000 bob- 
white quail, 1,500,000 raccoons, and 1,300,000 waterfowl. And the 
fur harvest regularly puts a million dollars a year into the pockets 
of the country boys. 


Yes, wildlife has been restored to Penn’s Woods. Deer are now 
more abundant than when William Penn landed at Philadelphia. 
Other species, such as the buffalo, the elk, the passenger pigeon, 
and some of the valuable furbearers, were exterminated before men 
like John M. Phillips could do anything about it. Still others, 
especially the ruffed grouse and the bobwhite quail, have found 
conditions unfavorable to them in recent years, and may never 
again become as abundant as they were at the turn of the century. 
On the other hand, one exotic species, the ringneck pheasant, 
thrives near civilization and is today providing wing shooting for 
more hunters than the two natives just mentioned ever did. 
Attempts to establish the Hungarian partridge and the chukar 
partridge failed miserably. 

One of Pennsylvania’s most successful ventures has been the 
restoration of the native wild turkey, and the annual take of 
the birds, which Benjamin Franklin tried to have placed on United 
States coins instead of the eagle, should soon reach a level of 
five to seven thousand. 


Best of all is the fact that Mr. Phillips, who served 19 years 
as a Game Commissioner, has lived to see his fondest dreams 


(Continued on Page 27) 





A limit of cottontails, 
a lucky nimrod. 


America’s No. 1 game animal, bagged by 
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ISLAND IN THE SKY—from Page 11 
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pain brought me back to my senses. 

I had been without water for over 24 
hours and one small egg was all the nourish- 
ment I had had in that time. I had been 
in a plane crash and had had little sleep 
on a precarious perch. I had a sick lad to 
rescue from a plight I had put him in and 
there was no answer in sight. 

It was a situation that called for stern self 
discipline. No (58-a) could ke permitted. 
All thought of self had to be (45-d) if we 
were to be saved. It is selfish fear that 
(44-d) a man’s thinking in emergencies. My 
(42-a) was at my own stupidity. 

If we were (28-d) to get down from our 
lofty prison, I must get, some way, enough 
dry fuel for a signal fire. Cold logic con- 
vinced me that the only solution was to tear 
off the leaves and branches I would need and 
wait for them to dry. This meant a deliber- 
ate wait of at least three hot, dry days and 


of (50-d) were paraded so I could pick my 
steaks and roasts for tomorrow. I had a 
(26-d) so I could rope the ones I wanted. 
All the while I was munching on grapes and 
(30-d). A big baked (4-a), dripping with 
butter, was just out of reach. I woke up 
just in time to keep from toppling from my 
perch. I had been chewing on my wallet. 

I was still clear headed enough to see the 
money in my wallet. It gave me an idea. 
The leaves in my brush pile were still green 
but they crumbled to the touch. I had to 
chance it. Another day, I knew then, would 
be too late. 

I emptied my wallet and crumpled the 
cards and the money into a loose ball which 
I shoved under my brush heap. With a dust- 
dry prayer and trembling hands I struck my 























JANUARY 


next-to-last match. The 20-dollar bills 
caught fire first and soon the pile was blaz- 
ing high. 

But it was a hot, almost smokeless fire, 
In the bright sunshine, I knew it couldn't 
be seen two dozen feet away. 

In desperation I whipped off my wool 
shirt and threw it on the flames. That did 
the trick. Billows of foul-smelling smoke 
rolled into the air in a straight, unwavering 
column. 

About two hours later a crew of mounted 
foresters were circling under our tree, | 
had no way to signal down to them, so J 
dropped my shoes. They spotted me and 
called for me to hang on a while longer 
while two of them went for help. 

To make a long story short—and besides, 
our friend Stanton is just about finished 
with the dishes—a crew of lumbermen came 
and brought us to earth with a block and 
tackle arrangement. 

The boy went to a hospital and kelieve it 
or not, he lost all his hair as a result of his 
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CONTROL THE PREDATOR— 
from Page 12 


abundance, little else will be taken. But, 
with these species scarce or absent, the 
predator will adapt himself to conditions as 
he finds them. The writer recalls one pair 
of red tailed hawks that had developed 
the habit of feeding their young on grey 
squirrels—until their depredations were dis- 
covered and the practice halted. Other in- 
stances are known to Commission field officers 
where a broad wing hawk killed grouse 
and where a screech owl entered a pen 
and killed a pheasant hen. These birds 
are not supposed to do those things; but, 
while these are probably exceptional cases, 
they did do them. 


We should be unreasonable if we were 
unwilling to admit that the fiercest predator 
has a place in nature’s plan for the main- 
tenance of a correct balance of bird and 
animal life in the supporting habitat. The 
great horned owl does yoeman service in 
keeping skunk populations in check, there- 
by preventing untold nest damage to eggs 
and young game. Young ’possums also 
fall prey to him and to his -cousin the 
barred owl. That interesting and valuable 
little fur bearer, the muskrat, himself known 
to prey on cray fish and other small aquatic 
life, all too often serves as a meal for one 
of these birds, a fox, or a mink. The mink 
himself may in turn be served up as dinner 
for a nest full of young owls, 


Foxes, red and grey, have come to be 
singled out and damned as the chief offender 
and responsible for all the ills of our times. 
Close observers and students of nature are 


' inclined to doubt the justice of this blanket 


| indictment of one predator. 


<< 





f very little. It 


The fox, like 
the bear and the raccoon, is omnivorous in its 
feeding habits. At times when small fruits, 
berries, grasshoppers, snakes, toads, and the 
like are available very little game is hunted. 
If a sick or injured rabbit is encountered, it 
is added to the diet as a matter of course. 
Likewise a ringneck hen, just a little too 
slow in getting out of the way of the flashing 
knives of the farmer’s cutter-bar, is almost 
certain to be found and finished by a fox— 
unless some other predator finds her first. 


Throughout the year mice make up a large 
part of the average fox’s menu. They are 
plentiful, easy to catch, and are high on the 
preferred list of foods taken by foxes. The 
writer has trapped foxes for years and sets 
placed in glades and other areas where 
mice are plentiful have always taken more 
pelts than those placed in the best grouse 
or rabbit cover. Foxes visit these places 
regularly in search of prey and, while hunt- 
ing mice, become easy victims of the artful 
trapper. 


It is only when foxes become too numer- 
ous; during periods of extreme weather 
when deep snows cover other food; or 
where man’s activities have greatly disturbed 
the wildlife habitat, that they deserve their 
Teputation as ruthless destroyers of game. 
They are fast, cunning, and _ resourceful; 
and, in the struggle for survival, well able 
to adapt themselves to their environment. 

The fox can eat gluttonously, or live on 
is his misfortune that he 
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like the bear and 
enough fat to allow him to den up and 
sleep through parts of the winter. He likes 


cannot, ’coon, lay on 


to run and he likes to hunt. He makes 
tracks in the snow when most four footed 
predators are denned up: so he is blamed 
for all and a price placed on his scalp. 


The individual raccoon probably destroys 
as much if not more game in a year’s time 
than the individual fox. He is adept at find- 
ing nests of grouse, pheasant, and turkey. 
He likes eggs and nestlings and, if he can 
catch the setting hen, he will eat her too. 
He eats enough during spring, summer and 
fall to sleep happily, living on his fat, dur- 
ing the cold months. Hunting him is keen 
sport. Game managers wish that enough 
hunters would take up the sport to keep his 
numbers within bounds. 


Under primitive conditions all forms of 
life were able to exist in association with, 
and probably because of each other. Preda- 
tion may well have been nature’s means to 
prevent any species becoming so numerous 
as to exhaust its food supply and destroy 
itself. 


Throughout countless ages nature main- 
tained a satisfactory balance, until man be- 
came the disturbing influence. His agri- 
culture, his commerce, his way of life— 
all his activities have had their effect. Even 
the changing styles in women’s clothes are 
often refizcted in wildlife populations; as 
witness an incident reported by field workers 
of the U. S. Biological Survey a number of 
years ago. 


These field workers noted a considerable 
and steady decrease in the number of duck- 
lings at points on the St. Lawrence River 
marshes during one summer. Investigation 
proved that turtles, present in unusual 
numbers, were preying on the young ducks. 
Further investigation developed that some 
years previous skunk fur had been in great 
demand for trimming on women’s coats. 
Prices had gone very high, with the result 
that in many places skunks were over 
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trapped. The area along these marshes was 
no exception, and, with the skunks gone, 
turtle eggs laid in the sands were not dug 
up and eaten by them. Consequently the 
eggs became turtles and, eventually, so did 
the ducklings. 


Milady’s choice of styles in clothing can 
also be charged with at least aggravating 
the present difficult predator problem in 
Pennsylvania. She will have no long fur 
as trimming. Therefore the pelt of a weasel 
is worth more than one from a fox. Prices 
for mink have gone above thirty dollars, 
while opossum, ’coon, skunk, and fox re- 
turn barely enough to the trapper to pay 
for skinning. This condition results in the 
over trapping of minks and the avoidance 
of the others. 


An understanding of all of the factors 
which go to make up the problem of control 
is necessary to an intelligent approach to its 
solution. We cannot attack the problem 
piecemeal. All forms of predation and all 
species of predator must be considered in 
their proper relation to the over all wild- 
life picture. We should not lose sight of 
nature’s laws; nor allow sentiment or preju- 
dice to infiuence necessary decisions. We 
must recognize that man himself stands at 
the top of any list of predatory species— 
the greatest, most ruthless killer of all. He 
arrogates to himself the right of life and 
death over all other creatures and, unlike 
other predators that kill only for food, 
often kills wantonly, merely to try his skill 
or to satisfy an inborn lust for killing. 


Would it not be to the advantage of the 
over all program if more of this sporting 
urge to kill were directed against predatory 
species? Crow hunting is an exciting and 
a rewarding sport. Any pressure trans- 
ferred from game and harmless species to 
this black rascal will surely be reflected in 
more game for the legal bag. ‘Coon and 
fox hunting are both he-man’s sport; but 
have fallen off in popularity in direct ratio 
to the decrease in pelt values. There are 
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(Ed. Note—Following is the text of a 
pamphlet printed and distributed by the 
Wisconsin Bow Hunters’ Association). 


I ’spose ya know I’m agin this bow huntin’ 
fad. Yer dern right! We shoulda’ put a 
krimp in them Robin Hood kritters back in 
1930 when there was only two of ’em. Now 
we got ten thousand pussy footin’ around 
the woods with sticks ’n String. 

I can’t figger out what they see in it. 
Only one out o’ thurty gits a deer. Fact 
is, last year the whole ten thousand of ’em 
only got 368 deer. Why, more deer ’n that 
git hit by automobiles. 

Now if them guys had gone out with guns 
they coulda’ got themselves at least three 
thousand. 

I think we jist gotta pass a law ’cuzz we 
already tried tellin’ stories about seein’ lots 
a deer runnin’ around the woods lookin’ 
like pin cushions, ’n findin’ thousands 0’ 
dead deer, after their season that had died 
’o wounds from them darts. ’Course, we 
knew these were sort o’ tall tales, but what 
else can ya do?” 

Last meetin’ I had t’ snicker when I told 
how them fellars with their bows scare deer 
back into the swamps so we can’t get no 
shootin’ during rifle season, ’cuzz any old 
hunter knows dern well ya can’t run deer 
no where they don’t wanta be run—not for 
long, anyways. 

Did ya ever them hunt? 


watch fellars 


A red salmon, marked by the U. S. Bureau 
of Fisheries in Alaskan waters in May, and 
caught 44 days later in a Siberian stream, 
was found to have traveled 1,300 miles in 
that time. 


* * * 


In the bee family, the worker has 3,000 
to 4,000 lenses in its eyes, the drone 7,000 
to 8,000, a queen about 5,000. 


* * * 


Honey-bees weigh about 5,000 individuals 
to the pound. The average weight of. a 
honey-bee is less than one three-hundredths 
of an ounce. 








uae _ 
ha Td 
“My wife let me keep the 


bear I shot but it 
had to be mounted her way!” 
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“TO HECK WITH BOW 
HUNTING” 


By DEADSHOT MAGNUM 


They go sneekin’ around like cats. An when 
they see a deer they start crawlin’ up jist 
as close as they kin git. I ‘spose that’s ‘cuzz 
they couldn’t hit nothin’ farther’n I could 
throw a bull by the tail. 

‘Course, I’m not sure. I seen ’em shootin’ 
at a chunk o’ cardboard on a straw stack 
about a hundred yards off one time. Sure 
had t’? laugh. They was buryin’ them arras 
so deep they never did find ’em. A couple 
o’ days later I pulled the straw stack down 
an’ got them eight arras out—still got ‘em 
at the house. 

Here’s scmethin’ else I can’t git through 
my crop. They start comin’ up here along 
about the end o’ September an’ haif way 
into November. Whatta they wanta’ be doin’ 
out huntin’ that time o’ year? Us fellars 
like our deer huntin’ when its so dern cold 
the old lady an’ the kids’ll stay t’ home. Not 
them bow hunters. 





GAME PROTECTORS’ TIPS 


By Robert D. Reed, SSA 
Field Division “‘G’’ 


Much has been written about hunt- 
ing, but little space has been given 
to trapping. The fur industry is an 
important and extensive one in Penn- 
sylvania, aggregating $2,000,000 in a 
single year. Since the time of the 
early settlers, trapping for the pelts 
of wild animals has been practiced in 
this State. The skin of the beaver 
was the basis of the early fur trade, and 
was responsible for the exploration of 
a large part of North America. Next 
in pelt value is the mink. The fur 
of the otter (an animal whose range 
has been restricted in Pennsylvania 
because it requires clean water where- 
in it may catch fish), has enjoyed 
some popularity. Skins of the rac- 
coon, skunk and opossum have had 
their periods of demand. Weasel hides 


(ermine) are consistently desired. 
Red fox pelts have, in years past, 
brought comparatively high prices; 


those of the gray have been rated at 
several times their present value. In 
recent years, the pelt consistently lead- 
ing all others in numbers taken and 
total catch value is that of the musk- 
rat. It should be noted, too, that the 
expert trapper is not the only one to 
realize revenue from fur. The farm 
boy and other small-time trappers 
have profited much from pelts of 
locally-caught animals. 
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Here’s somethin’ else. The woods is dry 
in the fall—at least it is some o’ the time. 
Them bow hunters could start lots of fires, 
then there would be heck t’ pay. Sure 
must o’ been keerful, ’cuzz they didn’t. 

That jist reminds me o’ somethin’ else |] 
don’t understand. How come they don't 
never shoot each other? Everyone else has 
accidents, even the fishermen. Maybe a 
fellar can’t mistake people for deer when 
they’re only a couple o’ rods away. 

I don’t know quite what t’ do m’self no 
more. Used t’ be a bunch o’ us went huntin’ 
t’'gither each year. Yep, we all’as filled, too. 
Then Cy Brown’s kid got hiself a bow ’n 
erra. First thing I knew Cy says _ he’s 
goin’ out an’ try huntin’ with that bow of 
his kid’s. 

I ain't hunted with Cy from that day t’ 
this. Fact I won’t even say “Howdy” ¢’ 
him at meetin’ no more, ’cuzz he went 
messin’ around with Bill an’ Hans, m’ other 
two partners. Guess he told ’em a bunch 
o’ foolishness about it bein’ lots a fun or 
somethin’ an’ then they took up the fad. 
Anyway, we don’t hunt t’gither no more. 
Nope, it ain’t like the good ol’ days. 

So, I say t’ heck with them bow hunters. 
We oughta’ be able t’ make ’em quit some 
how, but if we can’t I guess I'll have t 
git me a bow an’ take them eight arras I 
dug out o’ the straw stack an’ go out a” 
show them guys how t’ hunt deer. 


The reddish egret of Florida is one of the 
most. skilful balancers in the world. He 
can stand on a swaying vine even in a strong 
wind. 


The young of the opossum are born in- 
completely developed and live constantly in 
their mother’s pouch for nearly two months 
after birth. 


The original home of the honeybee was 
southern Asia, probably including the eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea. 
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CONTROL THE PREDATOR— 
from Page 25 


those in Pennsylvania who derive keen sport 
and healthful recreation in the calling and 
shooting of the big owls. If more shooters 
were to take an active interest in this sport, 
the owl would cease to be a problem. 

The Game Commission has, for some time, 
carried more than a proper share of the 
burden of predator control. Field officers 
have devoted much time and effort to this 
phase of their work. Many of them probably 
destroy fifty predators for every piece of 
game they kill. They are capable and willing 
instructors in the best methods of trapping 
and general predator control. And _ they 
are always ready to cooperate with clubs 
or individuals in such activities. 

There can be little question that the 
legitimate trapper is the best ally of both 
the Game Commission and the sportsman 
shooter in the control of the furbearing 
predator. The Commission has long recog- 
nized this fact. Too many of the hunting 
fraternity do not. It is a question of attitude 
on the part of the hunter rather than a 
conflict of interests. Frequently the shooter 
is inclined to feel that the trapper’s rights 
and privileges should be subordinated to his 
own. The owner of a fine hunting dog 
resents the possible presence of a trap which 
may catch or injure his dog, forgetting that 
the trapper may have an equal right to re- 
sent the dog disturbing a trap which he has 
spent both time and skill in laying. 

The writer knows of several instances 
where a trapper has risked being bitten in 
order to release a dog from his trap, even 
after he has found more than a few of his 
sets destroyed and his traps broken or 
stolen by angry and thoughtless dog owners, 
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whose dog had not even been caught in the 
traps destroyed. 


Sportsmanship is not exclusive to those 
who go to the woods with gun and dog: 
nor is it confined to the trapper. Many 
courteous hunters, after releasing their dog, 
will leave a note at the scene to inform the 
trapper of what happened and whose dog 
it was. 

This leaves a good feeling all around, 
and encourages the trapper to go ahead and 
do a job on the predatory animals that would 
otherwise prey upon game which should 
have a better end—in the sportsman shooter’s 
bag. 

The problem of predation is complex and 
many sided, and, while it is just one facet 
of the many faceted problem of game man- 
agement, and its solution will not relieve all 
our difficulties or bring Utopia at once, it 


Karl Maslowski Photo. 
“The pelt of a weasel is worth more than one from a fox.” 


is a major problem and to solve it or mini- 
mize its effect will add measurably to the 
amount of game allowable to the sports- 
man’s bag. 

We must still contend with the problems 
of law enforcement, starvation, weather, and 
destruction by automobile and farm ma- 
chinery. These too are problems in the 
solution of which the sportsman shooter 
must take an active part if best results are 
to ke realized. But in the field of predator 
control his interest and cooperation are 
paramount. 

If all guns are pointed at game and very 
few at the enemies of game, game hasn’t 
a chance. If more of us will find part of 
our sport in hunting for the destroyers of 
game during off seasons, there should be 
more game for our guns in open season. 

Hired killers have not done the job. 

Shall we see what we can do? 











GUN DOG BREEDS—from Page 18 


beautiful, well mannered, showy, alert, brainy and possesses un- 
usual skill in hunting all upland game. His retrieving is superbly 
done and thoroughly enjoyed. He hunts to the gun and flushes 
for his master and many Springer owners have returned from a 
hunt with more game than they kilied, as he will recover crippled 
game left by foolish dogless hunters. This marvelous little dog is 
very popular in America today and is growing rapidly. You could 
not go wrong in buying a Springer. 

The Clumber Spaniel is very handsome and heavily built. 


A MILLION HUNTERS—from Page 23 


He is 


come true, and on August 1 about a thousand of his friends and 
admirers, including Governor James H. Duff, gathered from all 
corners of the state to dedicate a monument in his honor at 
Glen Hazel, Elk County, near the site where the grand old 
conservationist vowed sixty years ago “he would never again kill! 
a deer in Pennsylvania.” 

This writer, after 35 years in wildlife work, is optimistic enough 
to believe that we can maintain reasonably good hunting in 
America for the masses. However, the future rests largely with 
the hunters themselves. Each of them must expect to kill less 
per season than formerly. Other remedies: (1) Stop kicking their 
game officials around, work on the construction gang and avoid 
the wrecking crew; (2) give their department enough revenue to 
de a good job, not merely a mediocre one; (3) regain the respect 
and good will of the farmers; (4) eliminate from the ranks the 
Scoundrels who have no regard for game laws or the farmer’s 
Property; and (5) set aside every acre that can be spared for 
wildlife purposes. 

Hunters, sometimes fishermen, too, are the most contrary, down- 


slow yet thorough. This dog is not very popular in America and 
I doubt if he will ever be because we like speed and dash in 
our dogs and the Clumber will never be built for speed. I would 
not recommend him for you, unless you just want something 
beautiful and very different. 

Next month we shall list the breeds of hounds and attempt to 
recommend the proper breed for the hunting you like best. 

Please remember to send us that photograph of your favorite 
gun dog because we want to publish at least one each month. We 
shall return the picture after it has been used. 


right stubborn, humans in the world. They are often not well 
informed, and know far too much barber-shop biology that isn’t 
true. But I love them for their rugged individualism! As a group 
they represent that pioneering independence which made America 
great. Regardless of the cost, these qualities must be perpetuated 
in coming generations by making certain that they have oppor- 
tunities to hunt and fish. 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission still doesn’t know exactly 
what to do with a million hunters. Neither do the officials of any 
other state. But the problem is being tackled by the finest group 
of well trained young men ever engaged in finding solutions to 
perplexing situations. There is no reason for getting pessimistic 
just because officials in charge don’t have all the answers at 
the moment. 


The sportsmen of Pennsylvania, and every other state, can help 
their game officials by being less impatient, and more considerate. 
Thirty times the gun pressure of 1913 makes a whale of a differ- 
ence! 
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GAME LAW VIOLATIONS 
Cases Settled During the Month of October, 1948 


ADAMS—$65.00 


Kaiser, Jos. Edward, R. D. No Possessing skunk 
ON nde an oe soe pean hee whee eee enness 
Martin, Francis William, R. D. No. 1, 
rr rr er rr rn! 8. reed beets becese es pielh ioeeseee 
Starner, Sterling Edward, R. D. No. 2, Gardners. Hunting rabbits 
oy RES ED a ee ere ee ree es 
Swope, George Daniel, R. D. No. 5, Gettysburg. Attempting to kill 
I 2 oo nn cc web sie hebee oe pak veesenee 6 
Weaver, Francis Irwin, R. D. No. 5, Gettysburg. Attempting to kill 
gray squirrel in close season 


ALLEGHEN Y—$525.00 


Adams, Roscoe J., 103 Burdock Place, Pittsburgh. Hunting with- 
i Coo). Seo. io toke hea sie pin sabpenees bakes 
Allen, Chester J., 174B Cotton Avenue, Pittsburgh. Hunting wild 
re. cc. 5 bie ce rnd sie seen ened eeewanveegee ss 
Calhoun, Harold, 1714 Jerry Lind St., McKeesport. Possessing 
rifle, not securely wrapped in vehicle standing along highway .. 
Cirlingione, Angelo, R. D. No. 1, Bridgeville. Possessing loaded 
shotgun in vehicle in motion on highway 
Davis, Charles H., 317 Parker St., Millvale. 
ERE AS ER EI a ey ee 
Engle, Rollin G., Jr., 814 S. Trenton Avenue, Pittsburgh. Shooting 
at wild ducks after closing hour 
Farhner, Robert E., 1922 Broadway, Pittsburgh. Shooting at wild 
EN "EIR ee ee, Ae ee 
Frederick, William A., 311 Parker St., Millvale. Shooting at wild 
ak eins pbk bebe obpeehss ss 5ds:0 
Funk, Richard M., 1018 Braddock Road, Pittsburgh. Discharging 
firearm at protected birds not visible ..............cccesccccces 
Garvin, Ray M., 2262 Perrysville Avenue, Pittsburgh. 
ee ee ee I SE. og coc cresnccdssesgoscosesesese 
Garvin, William G., 509 Enlin Street, Pittsburgh. Shooting at wild 
ducks after closing hour 


1, New Oxford. 


Shooting at wild ducks 


Greenman, Walter E., 1097 Chartiers Street, Bridgeville. Training 
dog on rabbits while carrying shotgun ................0eeeeeeeee 
Hildenbrand, Theodore J., Jr., 1340 Damas Street, Pittsburgh. 


a aa ere 
Hollis, Eber Gordan, R. D. No. 1, Clairton. 
i tC e heb atk eb enie ecb WS G aad bas OSS REESE ob Od 
Horst, Charles O., 3251 Margaret Street, Pittsburgh. Shooting at 
ey I MI i | oa ap gen ebed penewee’oee 
Huber, Arthur Joseph, 1103 Montana Avenue, Tarentum. Possessing 
rifle. not securely wrapped, in vehicle standing along highway 
Johnson, Christie G., Rolshouse Road, No. 7, Westview. 
Shooting at wild ducks after closing hour .................... 
Koglin. Clarence E., 1517 Hetzel Street, Pittsburgh. 
to kill one wood duck over daily limit ....................cceeee 
Lippert, George S., 836 Lockhart Street, Pittsburgh. Shooting at 
rr rr rr r,s ole whsccbewecbeosescsnesaguecs 
McDonough, John B., 630 Lillie Avenue, Braddock. 
er ee CO... nc cbu oper ban esesseeeeee 
Meyer, Joseph Edward, 1316 Truax Street, Pittsburgh. Possessing 
shotgun, not securely wrapped, in vehicle standing along high- 
Di i. witiehetes an Wbe bas ne Radner SES sed sh SESD a Wes bbe 05 bo he W059 0's 
Mitchell, Michael, R. D. No. 2, Sewickley. Using road on Game 
i i ie ss sbe et oubenboeeeeceneaens 
Myers, Raymond A., R. D. No. 1, Turtle Creek. Attempting to 
take rabbits in close season through use of box trap 
Perry, Louis Jr., 407 Beaver Street, Leetsdale. 
IEE RA eae ree 
Prztulaki, Edward, 5032 Freeport Road, Blawnox. 
rs rr er Ce... on cbs be sen o6venboepepeeecss 
Ritter, Gloria A., 404 Beltshoover Avenue, Pittsburgh. 
8 Oe are 
Seemiller, Elmer F., 122 Amada Avenue, Mt. Oliver. Killing male 
Ringneck Pheasant in close season; hunting game on Sunday; 
hunting without resident license ...............ccc cece ee ee eens 
Shaffer. Theodore A.. 2911 Gilmore Avenue, Pittsburgh. Attempting 
ep ee eS I NE ns 5 ons nec cnssescocscnene sesenncunes 
Toogood, Clifford G., 224 Wilbur Street, Pittsburgh. 
wild ducks after closing hour 
Toogood, Jesse E., 3250 Margaret Street, Pittsburgh. 
wild ducks after closing hour ...................... 
Tougher, William George, R. D. No. 1, Box 386, 
Discharging firearm at protected birds not visible 
Wimer, Elwood G., Woodside Road, Glenshaw. 
Ree er errr 
Yoders, George J., 3250 Margaret Street, Pittsburgh. 
wild ducks after closing hour 


ARMSTRONG—$85.00 


Long, Charles Nolan, R. D. No. 3, Kittanning. Possessing rifle, 
not securely wrapped, in vehicle standing along highway ...... 
Minnick, Howard LaVerne, R. D. No. 2, Ford City. Possessing part 
I EEE OEE OPES CIEE On Re ne 
Pence, Verne Curtis, R. D. No. 2, New Bethlehem. Killing a pro- 
tected bird; training dog on game while carrying shotgun 4 
Reed, Charles Franklin, R. D. No. 2, Kittanning. Training dog 
ee Se INE OID ob inns cs hdc acawe see sddwsneevbosece 
Reedy, James Everett, 121 S. Jefferson Street. 
vs cette. creck CLC LLC Ee bu < es nipe oes debe oe be wack ones 
Riley, James W., 1825 Seventh Street, New Kensington. Shooting 
a is ee cacy ky kaus sans bhes éeinemaiess 


BEAVER—$165.00 


Hunting without 


ETI OA EE iviotiineg ai 
Pittsburgh. 


Shooting at wild 


Britton, Ara C., 1630 Henrici Street, Ambridge. Shooting at wild 
a og ea beeoe etme buns 6 
ne. Clarence Joseph, R. D. No. 2, Darlington. Failure to tag 
ie .24otkvnshdt ea E enh a ekGk os.) s6 52Gb cs Ska ee ddes penned eae 


Frey, Albertus Morgan, 1929 Irwin Street, Aliquippa. 
human being in mistake for game ..............-ccccccccccceces 
Gowan, Louis E., R. D. No. 1, New Brighton. Possessing one wood 
Ne eee reer 
Onuska, John C., Ohioview, R. D. No. 1, Industry. 
wild ducks after closing hour 


$ 10.00 
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10.00 
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15.00 
15.00 


10.00 
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70.00 
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15.00 


10.00 
10.00 
20.00 
10.00 
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10.00 


15.00 
10.00 
100.00 
10.00 
15.00 


Onuska, William, Ohioview, R. D. No. l, 
wild ducks after closing hour 


BEDFORD—$160.00 


Houseworth, Mearl Clyde, Route 3, Bedford. Possessing one wood 
duck in close season; killing 4 gray squirrels and 1 rabbit in 
close season 

Sweitzer, Peter Jacob, Route 3, Everett. 


BERKS—$390.00 


Industry. Shooting at 


Posessing live buck deer 


Basehore, Lee Elwood, R. D. No. 1, Richland. Possessing loaded 
rifle in vehicle in motion on highway ...........ccsscecsceoes 
Boyer, Morris William, 101 N. 9th Street, Reading. Hunting water- 


BOWE BECOE COOTER TROUT occ. 0000 ccc snns cwweeseccescecesveccrcoss 
Coxen, Edward Samuel, Jr., 53 South 10th Street, Reading. Hunt- 
ing waterfowl after closing hour, following day 


Endy, Raymond Alfred, Bernville. Hunting wild ducks after 
reer eee ee Lee 
Good, Franklin Edward, 2937 Kutztown Road, Bernharts. Failure 


to display license tag while huntin 
Heffner, Earl Beitler, 408 N. Franklin Street, Fleetwood. Hunting 
wild ducks after closing hour 
Hilbert. Melvin John, 410 N. Franklin Street, Fleetwood. Hunting 


WME CRIREEES GEOOT CIOMI TROUT oon cc cc sccccdccccerctvceseveseces 
Hodgkins, Donald Richard, 2355 River Road, Reading. Hunting 
WE GUAGE BTGOE GLORIA TUE ocicc ccc ccncssccccenccvecssvcccsess 
Lawrence, Frederick Theodore, R. D. No. 2, Reading. Hunting wild 
ne reer rT Tere rer Tre 


Norton, Allen Joseph, R. D. No. 1, Wernersville. Hunting without 
resident license; killing ringneck pheasant hen; hunting game 
TT eee er oer rer ert ra 

Parr, Lee Harvey, 149 W. Buttonwood Street, Reading. Entering 
State Game Propagation Area in open S€A@SOMN .........--eeeeeee 

Rinehart, Carlton Henry, R. D. No. 2, Box 620 F, Reading. Hunting 
without resident license; killing ringneck pheasant hen; hunting 
game on Sunday 


Coe eee eraser eseseseeseeeeeeeeseneseseseseseeeees 


Schafer, George Martin. 1363 Walnut Street, Reading. Hunting 
wild ducks after closing Nhours ...........ccccccccccscccccccceces 
Seiverling, Eugene Rermont. Bethel. Possessing loaded shotgun in 
WOES BE GROCIOTR GER TAIIIIOT «o.oo icccccccctsccscccvececsvecsveses 
Snyder, James Curnwood, Leesport. Hunting waterfowl after 
i Ek aac atk cies kink CA US-4 a 0OS Rass ORR ARSRIDRS SOARES 
Wolszczenski, Walter Frank, 470 Penn Avenue. Sinking Spring. 
Possessing one wood duck over daily limit ...........eceeeeeeees 
Zeigler Clarence Sylvester, Jr.. R. D. No. 1, Mohnton. Attempting 
to kill one duck over Gaily Urmlt .......ccccccccccccccccccccsecs 
BLAIR—$260.00 


Berkheimer, Regis J., R. D. No. 2, Hollidaysburg. Posessing loaded 
re ee eee eee En OR BURN n. 6 6s a 5.0 0's 04950 6aesbeseaaes us 
Butler, Charles Ray, R. D. No. 1, East Freedom. Possessing rifle, 
not securely wrapped in vehicle in motion on highway 
Damon. Michael John. 525 Seventh Avenue, Altoona. 
ep Cn os wa cit uae oes aa whos 065 aa Oke 8 aceon 
Feathers, Claude Joseph, R. D. No. 1, East Freedom. Possessing 
rifle not securely wrapped in vehicle in motion on highway .... 
Huston, Gerald Wilfred. 422 Main Street, Roaring Spring. Posses- 
eee eee eS en ER Cech saws ccsce sbi aoebed.0n sam 
Kratzer, Howard J., R. D. No. 1, Gallitzin. 
rifle in vehicle in motion on highway 
Materia, Sam, Newry. Training dog while carrying shotgun 
Smith, Henry William, R. D. No. 1, East Freedom. Possessing 
rifle in vehicle if MOTOR GR RIGHWAY 2.06 ccecsccccvcccccceces 


BRADFORD—$85.00 


Johnson, Nathan Eli, R. D. No. 6, Towanda. Making false declara- 
tion of dates on weasels killed for bounty 


Attempting 


Materazzi, Joseph D., 57 Connell Street, Old Forge. Hunting 
a ae ee eee rr 
Potter, Joseph Kinter, R. D. No. 1, Sugar Run. Hunting water- 
RE a reer rey ere ce Pere oe 
Powell, David Harris, Jr., Leraysville. Hunting waterfowl after 


NR Soe eRe a Se camels Coun £ és cmkih ese aba mena ae peke 
Winslow, Robert Donald, R. D. No. 2, Gillett. Possessing gun, 
not securely wrapped, in a vehicle standing along highway .... 
Young, Eugene Russel, R. D. No. 3, Troy. 
hours 


BUCKS—$65.00 


Dudda, Rudolph, R. D. No. 1, Pipersville. Possessing male ring- 
neck pheasant taken in close SEASON .........ccccccccececcceces 
Palmer, John Edmund, River Road, Lumberville. Killing raccoon 
NE 6 Se eka Ce ai ee 6 he ee tei nb wasn eo W's Ak ase eae 
Reitz, Albert Charles, Box 402, Croydon. Hunting waterfowl after 
CM 2. oo Das i ate ae AMG a aineem eos bed Shed oO Aaa eR 
BUTLER—$70.00 
Dunbar, William G., Callery. Killing male Ringneck pheasant in 
Te ae a see CAuae de a tee M eS Saar e) 6D 0.94 6.8 6 eae 
Engle, Rollin G., 119 E. Grandview Avenue, Zelienople. Shooting 
ee ee eS are eee ere 
Hartzel, David F., 103 Heim Avenue, Butler. 
ge SS Se NS Pe eT reer. 
Stewart, Clarence E., 103 Sumner Avenue, Butier. 
geese after closing hour 


CAMBRIA—$610.00 
Auckerman, Richard Ellsworth, 


1229 Solomon Street, Johnstown. 
Ee |, ea eer re ee rie 
Baldwin, Roy H., 118 Plainfield Avenue, Johnstown. 
en ee PONS | c's. 5 oc aamie-n'e bia GiSie 3s ous 6 wiesbees Peas 
Barate, Arthur, Vintondale. Hunting migratory waterfowl with 
shotgun capable of holding more than three shells ............ 
Gates, Charles Carl, 80 Esther Street, Johnstown. Killing 3 rabbits 
in close season; failure to display license tag while hunting .... 
Glass, Elliott Andrew, R. D., Utahville. Attempting to take wil 
ee PR TINE ig gS Gs Saks o'k'5'0e5 os Peeks kaos sauewaecees 
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Harfield, Robert, Rear 14 Spruce Street, Conemaugh. Possession 
Gf TWO PIOLOCTOM BITGS ......scoscecccsccce dtemde nein Ces Neale oles ee 

Jeschoneck, Robert Herman, 386 Moore St., Johnstown. Hunting 
SNR re eee eee a 


Lesko, William, R. D. No. 1, Pergrim Hill, Nanty Glo. Possession 
of parts of small game & furbearers taken in close season; 


hunting without resident license .........ccccccccccsccccccccces 
Rodkey, James E., Johnstown. Hunting game on Sunday ...... 
Rodkey, Lester C., 63412 Franheiser St., Johnstown. Hunting 
OR OR OP eer err rere ae 
Richardson, Marion Edward, R. D. No. 2, Portage. Entering 
State Game Refuge im Open SEASON .......cccccccccccccccccces 
Schleminger, Joseph, Beaverdale. Shooting within 150 yards 
ir I SI os ac oss ua whi aalecsed © o¥K RO USER Ee Tac aw ces 


Scoyoc, Paul Joseph, R. F. D., Fallen Timber. 
GEKO Wisd GUEEOY IF) CIORD BGABOR. « .... cociccnccccavececcdaciecteccose 
Westrick, Francis Andrew R. D. No. 1, Patton. Attempting to take 
IE WULMEEY 202 GHOMO MOGMOEL % 5 5 5-0 «5 0’. 4.600410 Ss a:dadiveaiae dawveaees « 
Wills, Bernard George, Dean. 
NN PES a iene he ee nie hc 4,4 KN 4 i650 Waid d RPG Sale Seas ek a Oe nc ie 
Wills, John Cletus, Dean. Attempting to take deer in close 


CHCSHOHHHEHEHE CEEOL E LESH ESE HHT CEE HEE EH ESE SELES EC EEE ENEOOS 


CAMERON—$385.00 


Lampus, Clifton Edward, R. D. No. 1, Emporium. Aiding and 
assisting to kill 3 deer in close season; possessing parts of a 
SeNOe” ER” COND MONON 5 56.0.4 5 U5 5ie-G8-0 ci8a be 04S wees SON ola Jail 15 days 


CARBON—$215.00 

Kovalick, Michael, Jr., Stockton. Hunting woodcock between 
5:00 P.M. and 7:00 A.M. 

Nansteel, Burgess Wilbur, 125 Coal Street, Lehighton. Throwing 
artificial light on deer while in possession of a firearm ...... 

Simmons, William T., Jr., 325 North 5th Street, Lehighton. Throw- 
ing artificial light on deer while in possession of a firearm 


CENTRE—$535.00 


Bell, Seth, R. D., Philipsburg. Possessing doe deer taken in close 
MR aictale brs hin Gua ca wiatdpg Fi 6,4 663k 08 Os bivsieneid FA wid a add oleae KD 
Gardner, James L., Blanchard. Training dog on game while carry- 
5551s sa ecarailer—p 9 so aia aigara Maa w AeTernGs-& 7 See Eee eww E ee 
Isenberg, Hobart E., Centre Hall. Possessing loaded rifle in 
vehicle in motion on highway; throwing rays of artificial light 
Gn Geer Wail 8) DOmsemtlOn Of TADS. ook iis vcccccscovcctcceeve 
Pachipko, John, Clarence. Possessing two male deer in close season 
Shawley, Calvin E., Boalsburg. Possessing loaded rifle in vehicle 
in motion on highway; throwing artificial rays of light on deer 
ware Im pomsension Of IOAGEd TIME 2.06.0 ccccccicccicceccvcceess 


CHESTER—$436.00 


Bower, Elmer Franklin, R. D. No. 1, Spring City. Hunting 
CCK Cs GEUer GrOme TRUE icin cd 65 0.05'5064000 sed ecdonsodscoses 
DeDavid, Jeff Daniel, 570 Elm Street, Coatesville. Hunting water- 
Sn ee I I a a ck ow Saee age Rade ne emidawesn «eeu ner 
Hartman, William Schaffer, Elverson. Hunting party possessing 
OOPS CHAD GOREOR TIE OF COOP i vicecisdcccccd tcc cccecnvcovcees 


Lawrence, Charles William, R. D. No. 1, Elverson. Hunting party 
possessing more than season limit of deer ..........-eeeee: 
Leo, Vincent, Toughkenmon. Hunting pheasants in close season 
i REN INS REIN 5 6 6a 6:5 0:56.05 9's. 0b 0 00:0.6-0'00.00.0 t4 rao * 
Lewis, Harold Lawrence, R. D. No. 1, Parkesburg. 
ee, SE es na bas a vena Ruis Matec sap eema ewer awsl ateta 
McCulley, George La Verne, R. D. No. 1, Elverson. 
possessing more than season limit of deer ...........ccceeees 
McCulley, Russell Kenneth, R. D. No. 1, Elverson. 
possessing more than season limit of deer ............eeeeees 
Malamon, Michael, R. D. No. 2, Coatesville. Hunting ducks with 
SE OMRON fein sc G-n dk 6 O06 SHR pee Abate Bhs 6 340debde sewn se aente 
Mancuso, Angelo Joseph, 134 Penna. Avenue, Coatesville. Hunting 
WRUCTEOWE GIORT CHOU TROUTB ooo ccc ccc cvcccccccdrenebescceces 
Shoch, George Edward, R. D. No. 1, Elverson. Possessing loaded 
rifle in vehicle in motion on highway ...........ccccccccecees 
Taylor, Curtis Edgar, 20 Brandywine Avenue, Modena. Hunting 
WOUCTIOWL “WICK TUNOGEl GEVICS 2. ccc icieeccisceccescdacecees 


CLARION—$735.00 


Avery, Stanley H., Fisher. Throwing artificial light on deer while 

in NNER RG MIMO, on 0s 2 bo 0.010 16:0s 44.0.0 6:0 Galdwe'e eb ate Sails e6ee 
Avery William D., Fisher. Throwing artificial light on deer while 
ee AIR OE MEOOOST on 56 cen ea n ib s0ce weddihcnsee saduewwsd os 
Beck, Walter L., R. D. No. 2, Clarion. Hunting deer in close season 
Emhott, Dallas E., East Brady. Shooting wild ducks after 
IEE? TN oe ia eh Poe alte stances Saeco eae ohaais 6 aay lovars. 6 aR i“s 
Henry, Joseph L., R. D. No. 2, Rimersburg. Possessing firearm 
not securely wrapped in vehicle standing along highway .. 
Heptl, George J., R. D. No. 2, Clarion. Possessing loaded rifie in 
WOnstCl®’ 105° ROCIO: GR. TSN WAY 6 oni onc o0bds 0a cb0de vad eeeeeens 
Motter, Raymond H., Marble. Hunting game on Sunday ..... 
Reed, Eugene H., R. D. No. 2, Clarion. Hunting deer in closed 
IR rt Rika cgi kein ane oa eee ai ae ee ie i gare ee Cee ke ote bs 
| Shooting at protected bird 
Schill, Charles H., R. D. No. 2, Lucinda. Possessing 5 muskrat 
a ENN) TE NIN as a dieex x's win nile ales or tls ah cnibaadees 
Slater, Sidney, Lucinda. Possessing loaded rifle in vehicle in 
motion on highway; failure to stop on signal of game protector 
Uzmack, James, 8th Avenue, Clarion. Possessing 5 green muskrat 
RUS: REN ON MINING Ss lutea ha K-nG-4'6 Siew 0 obs s Weed e eda Fade TOWak e% 
Yeaney, Alonzo A., Hawthorn. Hunting deer in close season 


CLEARFIELD—$1245.00 


Annis, Henry, Box 102, Winburne. Killing game on Sunday; 
Possessing one Grouse taken in close seaSON .............+.. 
Bennett, Carl Ottis, R. D. No. 1, Luthersburg. Possessing deer 
meat more than 60 days after seaSOn ..........ccceccccvccecs 
Breth, Ambrose, Mahaffey. Concealing one deer and one Raccoon 
San I snc dank fiche cu et gs algo cca a! a dle ane Walghareeie None ooien 
Breth, John Henry, Mahaffey. Killing and assisting to conceal 2 
Bee UNCER IN ns ck ain ngish-g ok dane veldiek an Mek corns 
Breth, Robert Franklin, Mahaffey. Killing and assisting to kill 
two deer and one raccoon unlawfully ..........cccccceccucces 
Carns, Clair Richard, 407 N. 2nd Street, Clearfield. Possessing 
unloaded rifle not securely wrapped in vehicle in motion 
SE, SO Et Sk ae Sia o avg = aed ais crates wiki okies rc 
Clouser, Norman Ray, Rockton. Possessing unloaded rifle, not 
securely wrapped, in vehicle in motion on highway 
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50.00 
50.00 
125.00 
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Dunlap, Walter Edward, R. D. No. 2, DuBois. Possessing unloaded 
rifle, not securely wrapped, in vehicle in motion on highway 
Fairman, William Samuel, Luthersburg. Possessing unloaded rifle 
not securely wrapped in vehicle in motion on highway ...... 
Gearhart, Thomas Russell, R. D. No. 2, Rockton. Possessing 
unloaded rifle not securely wrapped in vehicle in motion on 
MN cai arnicdls arse Wake keds ASS Welwada Cnhadée nek eu aeede ae tara 
Gross, George Laurie, Karthaus. Casting rays’ of artificial light 
on deer while in the possession of a rifle ..........ccccccceeees 
Hayes, Jacob Delos, R. D. No. 1, Rockton. Possessing unloaded 
rifle, not securely wrapped, in vehicle in motion on highway 
Kauffman, Elmer Eugene, R. D. No. 1, Mahaffey. Possessing loaded 
rifle in vehicle in motion on highway .............c.ccceeees 
Kauffman, Robert LeRoy, R. D. No. 1, Mahaffey. Possessing loaded 
rifle in vehicle in motion on highway; attempting to kill 
OE Ce IN go bo acca demons ag Radda Cansee dausdweseads 
Mekis, George Joseph, Osceola Mills. Using game unlawfully killed 
Morrison, Willis Theo., R. D. No. 2, Clearfield. Possessing unloaded 
rifle not securely wrapped in vehicle in motion on highway 
Muth, Burnell Lewis, Troutville. Killing ringneck pheasant in 
NN 6 ails ca niga Walle daca die OS a waaiWla iA gs. «oho care erin’ 
Ogden, Arthur Loy, R. D. No. 2, Clearfield. Possessing rifle, not 
securely wrapped, in vehicle in motion on highway ......... 
Peace, Allen Randolph, R. D. No. 1, Mahaffey. Attempting to kill 
a deer in close season; possessing loaded rifle in vehicle in 
PaO Ma 55 co bias 4 AeA Ne dae 24d pede s duane ceed EXeleae 
Peoples, Robert, Hyde. Hunting without resident hunters license 
Shepler, Jackson Henry., Troutville. Possessing ringneck pheasant 
in close season ..... so hist Se aaa eae Aaa Oeste eens 4-4 eae wieeaeke a 
Soliday, Ralph Sherwood, R. D., Olanta. Hunting without resi- 
LEE EEE Oe OE EP Ee OT ee EE er 
White. Theo. Emanuel, R. D. No. 2, Mahaffey. Possessing parts 
CEC ROITERED 280 CORO GORMONE oc ccccecccccivccciocscsigewsves 


CLINTON—$350.00 


Allen, Elmer, 616 Wright Street, Flemington. Possessing rifle 
shells, not securely wrapped, in vehicle in motion on highway 
Bechdel, William Merle, Beech Creek. Possessing unloaded rifle 
not securely wrapped in vehicle in motion on highway .... 
Dullen, Walter Herbert, Beech Creek. Possessing unloaded rifle 
not securely wrapped in vehicle in motion on highway 
Johnson, Robert Evert, R. D. No. 1, Lock Haven. Using motor 
vehicle to transport game illegally killed; possessing parts of a 
ee ee ee OR IN ois cin pica cedcdadceussbeewcntseseetses 
McClintock, Robert Arlington, Salona. Possessing rifle, not 
securely wrapped, in vehicle in motion on highway 
Young, Albert, Wesport. Possessing parts of a deer in close season 


COLUMBIA—$75.00 

Gingles, Henry Horace, Jerseytown. Possessing male pheasant in 
I tends cia dee keh ake ale a RON ERE NESS Shee es eh ede head « 

Hook, Keith William, Jr., 312 Mary Street (Rear). Hunting game 
ee ere ne Pe eae 

Krum, Herbert John, R. D. No. 5, Bloomsburg. Killing male ring- 
TUG POE FEE CHO NOE go vk cc ccccnicccesvccesceccevessoes 


CRAWFORD—$65.00 


Barickman, Robert F., R. D. No. 7, Meadville. Killing one wood 
Wem TE GOGO OL GREY DO TUES ok cc coccsevsceesave vvesens 
Bollard, Lawrence W., R. D. No. 2, Conneaut Lake. Shooting wild 
I I oo a io oc asinee anne tae o6ledsclahwaees eens 
Bollis, Wilbur F., R. D. No. 2, Meadville. Shooting wild ducks 
Se CT I, Coit a Ouicens eee buedn abbas SREGGe Che eeeenseie 
Douglas, Clifford L., R. D. No. 4, Meadville. Shooting wild ducks 
eT ED. os 5. ded ns bres 01S P bene ode a Cac denearaneterseeaeee 
Hoover, Robert S., 702 New Street, Titusvile. Shooting at pro- 
tected bird ...... PPE, FOSS ISIC ee aye ae oa a ely ee Pe ere 


CUMBERLAND—$140.00 


Beaston, Gordon Dale, R. D. No. 1, Newburg. Possessing live rac- 
I ee CINE oo wn ns ccccolcenwacenectc’secencstenness 
Harren, Frederick Henry, 100 N. Enola Drive, Enola. Dog chasing 
game unaccompanied by owner or handler ..........-..0+2eee8: 
Harren, Richard Myers, 229 Columbia Rd., Enola. Dog chasing 
game unaccompanied by owner or handler ...........-.++e+e: 
Schoff, Robert Milton, Route No. 2, Newville. Hunting game on 
ep lee SRE ae eS rr ee rere ere rere Tre 
Shoemaker, John Wilbur, Road 2, Newville. Hunting game on 
EE 5. ec cds auee sn ceawane tad od o6 bem cae ih Seem andags CaN nanas Ces 
Sinn, Edgar Davis, Road 1, Carlisle. Making false statement to 
secure hunting license - 
Thompson, Merle Eugene, Newville. Hunting squirrels on Sunday 


DAUPHIN—$190.00 

Bickel, Randall Rue, 577 South Front Street, Harrisburg 
ae SO CARO GAGE IM: CIOGG SORBON oo cecccascesascacseccsuvee ds 

Gish, Ralph Harold, 1426 W. Main Street. Hershey. Hunting water- 
EY PO beh gant 2G eat aan aa mead Aad Aa A wee eS ae i ; 

Hugendubler, Jack, 31 East Second Street, Hummelstown. Hunting 
PEE rere Eee ETT T: Per rer re Pee ee eee 

Reed, Norwood Arthur, R. D. No. 1, Halifax. Hunting waterfowl 
after hour 


Attempt- 


Schaffner, Robert Leroy, 1428 W. Main Street, Hershey. Hunting 
eS ECON CME. ko a peak aaancdarna wes caed dae ; ‘ 
Stuck, Charles Albert, Swatara Station. Hunting waterfowl after 


jo REY : bce nike 
Stuck, Edward McKinley, Swatara Station. Hunting waterfowl 
after hour Ba reer ase erry 


DELAWARE—$160.00 


Alexander, Ira, 105 Jeffery Street, Chester. Training dog on Sun- 
GRY WINOGE CONGONE OF IRNGOWNEL. .. ccccccdtecccescescncnecccs 

Azzeri, Joseph, 7803 Arlington Avenue, Upper Darby. Possessing 
loaded rifle in vehicle standing along highway .......... , 


Hickman, John Willard, 4 Church Lane, Upper Darby. Hunting 
Se | IE SIND. orevasid bid vn 0 v.06 SC pawrcewsle sete cecwseues ‘ 
Irwin, Franklin Richard, 6th Avenue, Boothwyn. Using vehicle 


Dl ee a 6 we add wees ha Wtelnd Orin deb bad dawkew saves vere 
Leslie, Bernard, R. D. No. 1, Twin Oaks, Chester. Using vehicle 
RU es Oe ee eae ee ee ie Vad 
Northington, Ledgar Vincent, 1133 Hook Road, Sharon Hill. Failure 

to display license tag while hunting ................ 


ELK—$110.00 


Dillon, Bernard J., R. D., Weedville. Possessing parts of a deer 
Se GR PD ke dias OR rac ekadeeendpene ee rere ; 
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30 


Olson, William Edward, 730 Theresia Street, St. Marys. Hunting 
wood cock with shotgun containing more than three shells .. 


ERIE—$385.00 


Altman, Rollyn E., 224 W. llth Street, Erie. Hunting ducks after 
ES RATT, EO IEE ER SRR EE 
Bhe, Norman, Jr., West Hickory. Possessing rifle not securely 
wrapped in vehicle in motion on highway ...............seee+. 
Brooks, Lloyd C., Woodside Road, R. D. No. 1, Erie. Possessing 
2 wild ducks taken in close season; hunting prior to opening 
ee ee coy cb ewaed debe kebabs boos vseuhaeee 
Chilcott, James W., 818 Brown. Avenue, Erie. 
es hs. cnc. See pmabi ea bes oe bay bins a's 
Crow, Allen D., R. D. No. 2, Waterfords. 
BE ae SO errr errr er eee 
Eller, Albert L., R. D. No. 4, Cherry Street, Erie. Hunting ducks 
ee. Sok sree be bobs ean sesb ae on ishases 
Furey, Bert H., 1224 Lowell Avenue, Erie. Hunting prior to opening 
hour of duck season; possessing twe wild ducks taken in close 
ah, AR iS a a Ny RR eS Ep Mea i ae ER SP a 
Krisiak, Alex A., 740 E. 24th Street, Erie. Hunting without resi- 
dent license; killing squirrel in close season .................. 
— William L., 341 E. 2ist Street, Erie. Possessing protected 
Dt StELERaEe eh beads abs Gs obo hbads «fl ke eds bis seeks Gecees ce vases 
Kuzmin, Fredrick, 242 E. 2nd Street, Erie. 
ie ESS REIS ORE EGR Soe SE CSS Ce a Le Ae A 
Locke, James E., R. D. No. 5, North East. Killing two squirrels 
EE Sar a CT a ieee Oe Ae ae 
Mahoney, Thomas H, "328 “W. 2nd Street, Erie. 
BR I ae i Me eee ee 
McClelland, Donald J., R. D. No. 5, North East. 
nd op Naik ak ue de sheesh dice bvak catebs eS kicek® 
Ward, John, 2821 Ash Street, Erie. Hunting ducks with shotgun 
containing more than three shells 
Yeager, Joseph A., 949 E. 9th Street, Erie. 
official closing hour 
Young, Stephen J., 
protected bird 


Lancaster Road, R. D. No. 1, Erie. Possessing 


FAYETTE—$170.00 


Burnsworth, Jesse, R. D. No. 1, Mill Run. Training dogs on game 
SOLE PEE FU EIEN ae 

Curraney, Steve, R. D. No. 1, Champion. 
date on affidavit on bounty claim ........... cece cc ccccccccccecs 

Groves, James, Jr., Allison. Training dogs while carrying shotgun 

Jeffries, Charles Howard, R. D. No. 1, Fayette City. Dog chasing 
a ee nabs ebalene dou S0ees Snes 

Martin, Rock, Jr., Box No. 52, Mill Run. Training dogs on game 
while carrying shotgun .... 

Nicklow, Merle C., Mt. Braddock. “Training dogs on small ‘game 
before sunrise: training dogs while carrying shotgun .......... 


Shoryer, Lloyd Wilburt, R. D. No. 1, Mill Run. Possessing rabbit 
ESE EE Ee ee eee 
Smyksy, Peter Paul, R. D. No. 1, Brownsville. Hunting rabbits 
ila TN RE UN ARR ALAS re ne eee aCe a ra lt Naa 
Trenker, Louis, Dunbar. Killing a male ringneck pheasant in 
i ce a Ce ecu bam Reb chm bee 
Vrable, Frank, Box 81, Hiller. Possession of a male ringneck 
pheasant in close season cpa RENE Gy Cs SEES 


FRANKLIN—$225.00 


Berger, John Harry, 595 S. Main Street, Chambersburg. Selling 
game without a propagating license ..................c cee ceuees 
Cordell, Clarence R., Jr. Route 1, Mercersburg. Possessing parts 


ee ee IID, oss co no wed chon cee beens ssodneevacner 
Custer, Malin S., R. D. No. 1, Mercersburg. 
EN nrc Sn adsa's shen av kawub base de bab eck hb shdie abe eu 
Fleagle, Nevin W., Route No. 1 
yds. of occupied building 
Bill. Boyd McKinley, Fannettsburg. 
i i tee eee ee Cee ce hia tetas cae ca ei bab pads eae 
Hetrick, Herbert V., Route 4, Chambersburg. 
EE RESELLER PLE TIE LEE EE 
Hockenberry, Oliver L., Willow Hill. Hunting without resident 
license; possessing 2 gray squirrels in close season ............ 
Myers, Benjamin Frederick, R. D. No. 1, Mercersburg. Possessing 
parts of one gray squirrel Fy Eee 
Pittman, Roy H., R. D. No. 1, Mercersburg. Possessing skin of fur- 
bearing animal ARN Re A 
Printz, Arthur Lee, Route No. 1, Chambersburg. Hunting ground- 
hogs in close season 


FULTON—$300.00 


Diak, John, Waterfall. Assisting to conceal and possessing deer 
CE FO ae a ere eran 
Diak, Nick. Waterfall. 
I ee a a ae 
Diak, Paul Allen, Waterfall. 
deer unlawfully taken 


GREENE—$40.00 


Everly, Richard Arthur, Hunting without resident 
OS EO ee ee ee ea ee eae ae 
Gallatin, Leland, Bobtown. Hunting without resident license 


HUNTINGDON—$125.00 


Booher, Harry D., Shirleysburg. Shooting within 150 yds. of 
Ne oe ce ee Oe ee omits eis wg dv 
Boyer, Charles R., R. D. No. 2, Three Springs. Possessing 2 doe 
deer taken in close season; using a vehicle for transporting game 
ee ku hee baw reaeds keeh bed ceca hess ess 
Knode, Clair T., R. D. No. 2, Huntingdon. 
me Wee. Sek Sr og os ba ccc anecevnppes connec 
McClain, John H., 1610 Washington St., Huntingdon. Possessing 
shotgun not securely wrapped in vehicle in motion on highway 


INDIANA—$75.00 


Kinter, George H., R. D. No. 1, Attempting to kill game 
nN RRO eR ae 
Kunkle, Flovd I., R. D. No. 1, Clymer. 
close season ....... TET eT ee ee ee ee 
Lambing, William H.., ‘General Delivery, Mooween. 
loaded shotgun in ve le in mot‘on on highway ......... ; 
Rose, Richard L., R. D. No. 1, Saltsburg. Killing squ'‘rrel in 
EE SC See ELE G Ss 0 ys +0 a0 sbobce sEechobnbetkencbeckic elias 


Davistown. 


Clymer. 
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Snyder, Charles Q., 711 S. Sixth St., Indiana. 
carrying shotgun 
States, Ralph Burdett, R. D. No. 2, Cherry Tree. 
small game in close season 


Training dog while 


JEFFERSON—$145.90 


Bell, Robert V., Box 152, Brockway. Possessing rifle not securely 
wrapped in vehicle in motion on highway 
Celhoun, Wayne E., Box 199, Brockway. Possessing rifle not se- 
curely wrapped in vehicle in motion on highway 
Ciughello, Pete D., Crenshaw. Possessing fox squirrel in close 
Ci ne. ee eee d eh bas LERNER SEAS oS Cs ek ee end Wak eea erate 
Guy, John C., Crenshaw. Possessing fox squirrel in close season 
Jones, Kenneth Hartman, Main St., Big Run. Attempting to kill 
raccoon in close season 
Smouse, George, 520 W. Mahoning St., Punxsutawney. 
to kill raccoon in close season 


oo 


Smouse, David T., 520 W. Mahoning St., ae: Desens 
ing to kill raccoon in close season ......... sie 'ere Se satene 

LACKAWANNA—$75.00 

Alimenti, Frank Caesar, 604 S. Main St., Old Forge. Using gun 


with more than 3 shells capacity to hunt waterfowl 
Ceccacci, Aldo, 30 Connell, Old Forge. Using shotgun with more 
than 3 shell capacity to hunt waterfowl 
Fabri, Rigo, 339 Atlantic St., Jessup. Killing a protected bird 
Lewis, Benjamin G., 339 Leggett St., Scranton. Hunting water- 
ee ee, oc a wns ian WIS nS a 510,b0 4 6 OOS Wie an 0515 wee mew 
Navagenski, George J., 100 Abington Road, Clarks Green. Hunt- 
ing waterfowl after closing hours 
Reilly, James F., 508 Kirtland St., Scranton. 
rr en oe high visu oy Anas saw 60250 thse Ree S TSS su NeNSe 


LANCASTER—$365.00 


Boll, Warren Burkholder, R. D. No. 1, 
PEEP rer ee eee eT PORT Te Teer Te Ter ee 
Brubaker, Norman H., R. D. No. 1, East Earl. Attempting to shoot 
Fingneck pheasant iM COBO GEAGON ....cccccsrccsccvcccesescsesces 
Conslymen, Luther J., 14 E. Walnut St., Lancaster. Securing 
hunter’s license while hunting rights have been denied ... 
Crouse, Paul Chester, 302 Chestnut St., Columbia. Killing ducks 
with repeating shotgun not plugged 
Eby, Menno, R. D. No. 1, Gap. Hunting ducks prior to opening 
of duck season 
Fuller, Robert F., R. D. No. 2, Quarryville. 
game unaccompanied by owner 
Funk, Lester Elvin, R. D. No. 1, Washington Boro. 
with repeating shotgun not plugged 
Griffith, Norman Spencer, Brownstown. Possessing one wood duck 
over daily bag limit 
Kinsey, Lewis W., R. D. No. 1, Kinzer. 
before opening of season 


Lititz. Killing ringneck 


Attempting to shoot ducks 


Mellinger, Adam H., R. D. No. 2, Denver. Hunting ducks after 
I oc a Sigs hao wei s Slade Oh 6 451450 b's bibe6 Cease Ee oie bo TRESS 
Murry, Emanuel E., R. D. No. 4, Lancaster. Hunting ducks after 
NE err ere Perr ror ere ree TE ee 
Roth, Robert, R. D. No. 1, Lancaster. Training dog on game 


while carrying shotgun 
Weaver, Amos B., R. D. No. 1, Stevens. 
| a er ee pr ae er eee er errr rt Te ee 
Cummings, James H., 435 Winter Ave., 
ee | Peer eer eer rer reve rrr rrr cr 
Cunningham, Dale A., R. D. No. 1, 
ducks after closing hour 
Fordney, Theodore G., 512 W. Nashannock Ave., 
nn Oe NE NE haa wrs'e Sais ae 900 Onc. bbe wae ab Caen ee ee 


Funk, Ralph R., New Wilmington. Shooting at wild ducks 
IR. Galen i hie asl its ks ae ei rab ae 650 eas Eee Os ee 
Gross, Kenneth E., 420 Hazel Ave., Elwood. Shooting at wild ducks 
i CO ib ein kat & nigh wis bie dik shia Oe Oe S Ke aeae Ss eee 
Hartzell, LaMoine B., 2031 Perry St., Elwood City. Shooting at 
ee ee en CO |OUR go ona de ea eeicen kha oa Rs me SON 
Marinaccio, Julius, 238 Hazel Ave., Elwood City. Entering a State 
eS ae errr rr 
Plotts, Wendell L., North Market St., New Wilmington. Entering 
a State Game Refuge in open game seasSOn ...........+.0.. 


Torner, Clinton B., R. D. No. 2, 
on State Game Lands 


Portersville. Destroying shrubs 
LEBANON—$780.00 


Smith, William F., R. D. No. 4, Lebanon. Killing a human being 
in mistake for game 


Varvel, Shockley M., Cornwall. Hunting game before opening of 
RE Slarieakel tile ak sae aces hes oh SEERA A ACs CK SON OS SBE ae ewe 
Yurjefcic, John F., Cornwell. Hunting game before opening of 
PE CCC be. £ ae nnn oaks ohh ahaa ehh ta babe e hen ows beeen teeaewred 


LEHIGH—$110.00 


Buckfeller, Walter George, 437 Waverly Ave., Fullerton. Hunting 


waterfowl before opening Of seasSON ........... cece cee eee cece 
Ginder, William J., 2003 Allen St., Allentown. Hunting water- 
fowl before opening ERE Re ere Serre 
Jacobs, Donald R., 2033 Liberty St., Allentown. Hunting water- 
fowl before opening NS 5 oh te ee ce eke een 
Long, Lemar M., 1302 S. Meadow St., Allentown. Killing pro- 
i ie tens ake sen bea ek a hain eideiadih kk Aearecok OES: 3 oT TO OS 
Miller, Kermit F., Wescosville. Killing ringneck pheasant in 
Rc bo oe ce eee ach sine bok bones s SUNS Tk ob ema wehe tae en 
Rockovits, Julius P., 175 S. Front St., Coplay. Hunting water- 
ee ee ee eerree ee mrt rar 
Shellhamer, Robert W., Route No. 2, Allentown. Hunting water- 
ee Te ER I nc dns ss 25 ewan pees kkwegessoenbane’s 
LUZERNE—$340.00 
Allen, John P., 293 S. River Street, Plains. Hunting waterfowl 
EI a icc wise te sleetin he SIA GUA 4 ou bled aSNIN Sasa a el wR oS 
Bernoski, Joseph A., 18 Martin St., Wilkes-Barre. Digging live 
ee Dg os aie o-6 oo Vek poh ees kee mek 8 0ad ae Od 


Berretta, Silvio C., 1815 Wyoming Avenue, Exeter. Using shotgun 
with more than 3 shell capacity to hunt waterfowl ............ 
Brodi, Charles, 15 Second St., Larksville. Hunting waterfowl 
RE A ee re ee 
Drasher, Gordon, R. D. No. 1, Wapwallopen. Selling raccoon under 
propagation permit without tag attached ................. cc eee 


JANUARY 


10.00 
10.00 


25.00 
25.00 


10.00 
10.00 


25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


10.00 


10.00 
10.00 


15.00 
15.00 
15.00 


25.00 
25.00 
40.00 
10.00 
15.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
10.00 
15.00 
15.90 
15.00 
10.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
25.00 
15.00 
25.00 


750.00 
15.00 
15.00 


15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
10.00 
25.00 
15.00 
15.00 


15.00 
10.00 
10.00 
15.00 
25.00 





ae 





ARY 


10.00 
10.00 


10.00 


10.00 
10.00 


15.00 
15.00 
15.00 


25.00 
25.00 


10.00 
15.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
10.00 
15.00 
15.90 
15.00 
10.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
25.00 
15.00 
25.00 


750.00 
15.00 
15.00 


15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
10.00 
25.00 
15.00 
15.00 


15.00 
10.00 
10.00 
15.00 
25.00 





sa 


1949 


Dzoch, Leonard C., R. D. No. 1, Shickshinny. Killing a ringneck 


ed Re eee ne roe 
Gruss, John J., 334 S. River Street, Plains. Hunting waterfowl 
ae ee cere ee hierar 
Nerozzi, Albert, 616 Brady St., Wyoming. Killing a protected 
RE Ce ere ee ee ee nee ee 
Parks, William S., 34 Mitchell Street, Plainsville. Hunting wild- 
OR I 6 niga os Sewanee ala sands etaawtaicae sade ssa weir i'G 
Parsons, William K., R. D. No. 3, Shickshinny. Taking raccoon 
ih” Ce I wa: 5c heGia.5 salle SaIRa GO wis 2-60 baie Mees ivateeeeememes ane « 
Pisaneschi, Ferdinando, 616 Sperling St., W. Wyoming. Killing a 
IE, UE dics a3 44a oo 40 ddd, 6.9's Baka we GRRE REE eae ages 
Polinski, Stanley A., 357 River St., Plains. Hunting waterfowl 
Bee nn EOE OO Tee eer tT Hee tet ere ae 
Ramage, Fred A., 53 Parke Street, W. Pittston. Possessing 2 wild 
Gr I io wk 5 acrid vo 9 oo Hdl in eee d.0'eln oases 
Reakes, Frank L., Jr., R. D. No. 2, Hunlocks Creek. Shooting 


within 150 yards of occupied building ...............ccceecees 
Ruggles, Harry W., Jr., R. D. No. 1, Dallas. Selling game bird 
eggs under propagating permit without tag attached ........ 


Sable, Vincent F., 504 Kosciuszko St., Nanticoke. Failure to 
display Ticense tag while Huntin? onc. cccccccvcecscvccccstvoccas 
Warkomski, Clement H., 249 Howard St., Larksville. Possessing 


Re ee ee nn 
Wyda, Clemence P., 317 State Street, Nanticoke. 


Giip DEY MONI 8s 5 55-0 buiw Sle daick's sv waMeddasdoiccakawwdesess 
Ziminsky, Joseph, R. D. No. 1, White Haven. Hunting game 
ener CU TURIN oS iied «oc W¥isld ieieie nd s0.cas Oo awes Ova ew ewe 
LYCOMING—$1075.00 

Beatty, Roy Stanford, 1501 Walnut St., Jersey Shore. Disturbing 
WG GQUCKS: WEGEIM G@ GOEOCE TOTO... oc 65 6 cvinweciccsbascciecvesiaciee 
Day, Levern Frederick, 1006 Washington Blvd., Williomsport. 


Possessing rifle not securely wrapped in vehicle in motion on 
highway 
Hafer, Ralph I., 2206 Central Avenue. 
SRC 20k SO IIR Oe bccn 5.5 4 bhi 5 Sle, 4 bors nie kle <bean cea agnawaavats 
Houseknecht, William M., R. D. No. 3, Muncy. 
SED, I INL aii gis a AK Ge « Knee Rb oc Bae AA Rca Ge wee cree baa 
Krape, Frederick O., Waterville. Attempting to kill a deer in 
ND AUR a be cis WEE leh a emule g.akg We niet a dale did Mine MORN SS 4 a aim 
Livingston, William E., R. D. No. 3, Muncy. 
ree ree et nS ee eer ae ee 
Miller, Wilbur E., R. D. No. 1, Montgomery. 


ee re Fee ee ne ae ee a ere 
Millheim, Norman Wilson, R. PD. No. 3, Muncy. Hunting water- 
a a ree Peer eee re re ee ee rere ee 
Schick, Charles A., R. D. No. 2, Muncy. Aiding in concealment 
OF OURO COO Vy MEO ose ccc secs eacceenpestecesecveuns 
Schick, Francis Elroy, R. D. No. 2, Muncy. Killing one deer by 
eR OR rae ere ree ee 


Schriner, Edward D., 127 Arch St., Williamsport. Possessing parts 
ee gE ee ere rr rr een 
Shaylor, Howard N., Waterville. Attempting to kill deer in close 


ae OE RR Ee EE en NEE 5 Re Pe Ra NE Reel pe phere ee 
Wagner, Eugene T., R. D. No. 2, Jersey Shore. Possessing parts 
SANIT <I WIE ig. 1-57 cen a ati a cule else deb Sa vob vinban acta matinee 


Walters, George A., R. D. No. 1, Hughesville. Possessing parts of 
Sr SU, US SUI a's eo -ac dora. Tauk se aih Sree Re an Pika AA whe camara lis he te 0 aa 
Welshans, Harold H., R. D. No. 2, Jersey Shore. Killing a rabbit 
AR 8 ES eerie eer ar So eee 
Winchester, Harry L., 315 Cemetery St. Using motor vehicle to 
transport game illegally killed; possessing parts of deer taken 
Te NR 5 5 wc aka Gisad WEDS OR AAR VENTS ORES ae dE aN 6% bam 
Wood, Ralph F., 14 Randall Circle. 
NS o's. a ein rabx ales osu A Aik asia idle dio maura Re minal eas dims ws cone 
Woodling, Max R., R. D. No. 3, Muncy. Hunting waterfowl after 
Ns Nac oR ola) ion 8, Gs OM ao aN I OEE aa kann Sees 
Yeager, Fred Wilson, Jr., 118 Spruce St., Jersey Shore. Dis- 
turbing wild ducks within safety zone .........ccccccccccccses 


McKEAN—$100.00 


Anderson, Edward A., Mt. Jewett. Possessing raccoon taken in 
I sande ce crane uneienahd uot ois aaa ania aha ase tie WE 
Colgrove, James J., R. D. No. 2, Port Allegany. 
PRIS I ab ecg ia rah ies SP hm dg oS ies Pica nis ace wa ee ea is aac 
Hunt, Mathew J., R. D. No. 1, Eldred. Possessing rifle, not se- 
curely wrapped, in vehicle in motion on highway ............ 
Munjas, John, Crosby. Alien possessing firearm ................ 


MERCER—$90.00 


Bralick, John I., 1201 Webster St., Farrell. Killing rabbit in close 
season; shooting within 150 yds. of occupied building ........ 
Jorden, Edward H., 16 Rooney St., Greenville. Shooting water- 
ee OE, SM ea aise n tithes datas CaN eedad ee boabawnaare 
Kolclinca, Michael, R. D. No. 1, Bedford Road, West Middlesex. 
Entering State Game Refuge in open season ..............000- 
McDade, Paul F., 454 Wengler Ave., Sharon. Shooting within 150 
BRU HOE, GCI, THABRIR 6 nob 6c ov voce Kine ob hous een cv AWE 


MIFFLIN—$57.00 


Bossinger, William G., R. D. No. 1, Mifflinton. Setting trap 
I GRMN bani S'v.5 Shad ga deeds bat ink AREA ROGGE aah ARETE T ES 
Damicantonio Peter J. Belleville. Killing male ringneck pheasant 
i, MINI, 85. sas Des 46s 5. Cameo nde ate oe oa ammena ie 
Ritter, James I., R. D. No. 3 Lewistown. 
while carrying shotgun 
Woodling William M., Box 72, Burnham. 
RI TO, VOR II 6) 6 5 dtv-otw'g sce indo 6.30 tp 0k Sis 0:3 d Keen Sie Hee 
Failure to report killing of 
deer within 5 days following close seasom ............cceceeee 


MONROE—$170.00 


Freeman, John, 513 George St., Throop. Hunting waterfowl 
RE Se ere eer eee eee a eS 8° 
Ghilardi, Mariano, 515 Hickory St., Peckville. Hunting migratory 
Minds Wier AWMMIeTOd SHOGTUN on. 65 oie ecsdenasceeeevevncvaners 


Hornung, Francis I., 1422 Mt. Hope Avenue, Pottsville. Fishing 

Me BrMGG ee. Saee OLtOT OCtOBeT Tonos ciccsc os 0:0siosssivcede sees 
Huston, Cecil Batchelor, 1517 Turner St., Allentown. Fishing in 
LOG Ose TY COCCOME Baia ces eecasic cow sdecscows cd oacbcce«s 

# Jones, John T., 1158 Preston Place, Scranton. Hunting waterfowl 
OR SEN gia g nee wn wikia a1a%s ware ES Ulu S ¢-iwrd bain Galea Oe covevence 


GAME NEWS 


25.00 
15.00 
10.00 
15.00 
25.00 
10.00 
15.00 
20.00 
25.00 
25.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 


25.00 


25.00 
100.00 
15.00 
100.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
10.00 


100.00 
15.00 
15.00 
25.00 


25.00 
25.00 


25.00 
25.00 


25.00 
15.00 
25.00 
25.00 


10.05 
25.00 
10.00 
10.00 

2.00 


15.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
15.00 


Jones, Russell E., 603 George St., Throop. Hunting waterfowl 
Ns. an se nits te EG teak ls ne aud euathiainaualafesstuithtte a asa 
Stankus, John J., 33 Gilligan St., Wilkes-Barre. 
MeO Re OPORTO oan aoc ovee:6:0,66' 0 oss cru comwdcconceeec 
Zalenski, Stanley Jos., 55 Stanley St., Askam. 
EMEO GLEEE OGGORSP 2 occ ccicicces cesses 


MONTGOMER Y—$640.00 


Banus, John T., 334 S. Hanover St., Pottstown. Hunting water- 
RO NS Ng sn cs wt edivide <Wekide distil oui Beidaccesc 
Cook, Horace M., 157 S. Keim St., Pottstown. Hunting party pos- 
sessing more than season limit of deer .............ccceccccces 
Dambrosio, Mathew M., Coates Hill, R. D. No. 1, Bridgeport. Hunt- 
ing waterfowl after closing hour 
Davidson, Charles, R. D. No. 1, Bridgeport. 
RN 1 COMER TRAN ag <n o 4. 4s eid aps.nie &.0:A'4.0.8dim ma ainie t's lk meweMs a's 
Davidson, Robert, 226 Chain St., Norristown. 
en 6 ies saa b-04h ahmed nahi din aad, emi dale bs 
Faust, Charles F., R. D. No. 4, Pottstown. Hunting waterfowl 
with illegal device; shooting within 150 yards of occupied 
PONE occa kites ahs andes Aine balked eRe oe o4-+ AWS Coa «ale Siacruwaeae es aae 
Heebner Joseph J., Jr., 211 East Chestnut St., Norristown. Hunt- 
MES WOECOETOW! QTUOP CLORIE THOU oicoiccicies 6s ccicccecccocvecceceece 
Heimbach, Arthur, 900 High St., Pottstown. Hunting party pos- 
sessing more than season limit of deer ............c.cceeceee 
Holland, Reuben Smith, 120 Merion Avenue, W. Conshohocken. 
Hunting waterfowl with illegal device ............ccccececcees 
Johnson, Robert E., 2205 Hamilton Avenue, Willow Grove. Failure 
= — hunter’s license on demand; hunting ducks with illegal 
ND iii nko cndn dome ein ane Nak Eee bein ea aenee ewan he Kona eaadh 
Landes Lloyd R., R. D. No. 1, Collegeville. 
Se I ION ie ae nat a args adie ou eacraihg tans 4 Laka ke Kaa sabe a a oad Ue 
Lendacky, John P., 708 Tose St., 
I DINU Si dia ct Osa Pigg bla, plata ink de cviiactie ants Kc head wa eae 
Monks, Raymond L., Road A. Apt. 1-A, Hilldale, Pottstown. Hunt- 
ing party possessing more than season limit of deer ........ 
Mourar, Walter E., Bremcote Hotel, Stowe. Hunting waterfowl 
SY IS os a all la gc sigs aan a wa wces wile leprae aca wate ae 
Niggel, Charles T., Jefferson and Lemon Streets, Stowe. Hunting 
eee WUE, SRI ow hwo sdiceecdns te bicnctweseuceseaepan 
Padeworny, Charles S., 525 Coates St., Bridgeport. Failure to dis- 
WU ERC GO WI TI og coco cnc ccc ccwenecccacenentoen 
Petrecz, John P., 925 Ford St., Bridgeport. Hunting waterfowl 
ee a aa eae cade kvelin Saco saueseakbavace es 
Reiner, Alton St. Clair, Collegeville. Failure to have repeater 
pump gun plugged when hunting waterfowl .................. 
Reed, Robert Theodore, Perkiomenville. Failure to have repeater 
pump gun plugged when hunting waterfowl .................. 
Rinenart, Leslie Wilford, 808 N. Hanover St., Pottstown. Shooting 
within 150 yards of occupied buildings ...................eeees 
Sides, Donald L., 68 S. Evans St., Pottstown. 
ee ear ere ree 
Wildermuth, Lewis Allen, R. D. No. 1, Collegeville. Hunting and 
OGM SEI OO vs fe 66 cee inks pavesenenecicivcedse eee 


NORTHAMPTON—$115.00 


Hamm, William G., East Bangor. Possessing male deer taken in 
A ag oa a ie vine a herein sun d AAV Ae OAO BSED wT ERE cals Dae eee Hee 4 

Trone, Jacob H., 462 William St., Pen Argyl. Hunting ducks 
ey NE AOS, So cacg doc ts ceazacedoceyerbavnywetuawreete 


NORTHUMBERLAND—$70.00 


Gobora, Paul, R. D. No. 5, Danville. Attempting to collect bounty 
on animal for which no bounty is paid 
Machesic Paul P., R. D. No. 1, Paxinos. Hunting for waterfowl 
Se Se UI oat i 5 asa ag atu aid at poet oe wie die Sika nok Aine we sia Atm 
Novrocki, Anthony J., R. D. No. 1, Paxinos. Hunting for water- 
ROWS “Waekk SRUGURE WOMTOE ©. onic cece peanscscccceses 
Robenolt, Zenith G., Turbotville. 
vehicle in motion on highway .........ccccccccses 


PHILADELPHIA—$320.00 


Bell, William H., 857 N. 48th St., Philadelphia. Killing a pro- 
BO MN Fc esc od awiu wkasakccate edt ee Cts eu pc haar adeeeKels 


Bushek, Joseph Frank, Jr., City Line and Frankford Ave., Phila 
Hunting waterfowl after closing hour ..................... a 
Capece, William M., 1838 S. 23rd St., Philadelphia. Possessing 
a loaded rifie in vehicle in motion on highway ....... ope rre 
DeLaney, Richard W., 7517 Newland St., Philadelphia. Possessing 


loaded rifle in vehicle in motion on highway ....... : a 
Durie, John J., 1826 E. Cornwall St., Phila. Failure to show 
BeeeenCer eo SICOTIOS OTE COMRII ood: nin ot is vc decic du fratas ceesecs 


Hart, Ealie D., 1312 N. Redfield St., Phila. Hunting waterfowl 
eeeee QUOTE OF BONE oo ceccvcdnckccavcsavwccceoecs ee ee 
Johnson, Albert, 1624 Fountain St., Phila. Hunting waterfowl 


before opening of season; killing waterfowl prior to opening 
ag ESP EAS Ee Te ee ee Pee | are ee ee ' 
Johnson James B. 1801 N. llth St. Phila. Hunting waterfowl 
RIEGEL. BOOM nine sins bcp-tc Kaeser sindeedense a PS 
Landis Donald P. 431 Paoli Avenue, Phila. Possessing loaded rifle 
1s WORCEe. 190 TEIN ON PFIBWAG | on nc cs iccccccccwccscssccesceses 
McRee, Hubert F. 6704 Dorel St., Phila., 14. Shooting at pheasant 
PR er oe re ree er eee - 
Morroto, Charles J., 2618 S. Bancroft St., Phila. Killing waterfowl 
before opening of season a 
Pitette, Frank J., 1808 Mole St., Phila. Killing protected bird 
Smith, Guy D., 1754 N. 10th St., Phila. Hunting game before 
me ee ee oe ae 
Titlow, Jack E., 1848 E. Cornwall St., Phila. 
hunter’s Noense Om GeOmand 6. onic. ccc cc ccc ssesic 
Tylman, William, 1803 N. llth St., Phila 
Pe I > or rls ko 5 6c ws nue core eb aeeisanacceaaae 
Vitullo, Peter T., Jr., 1154 S. Carlisle St., Phila. Killing a pro- 
4 , aaa a aaa ose 
White, Eugene B., 4110 Higbee St., Phila Possessing rifle, not 
securely wrapped, in vehicle in motion on highway ada e 


Failure to show 


PIKE—$100.00 


Rice, Earl W., 41 W. 4th St., Northampton. Using motor vehicle 
Oe IE i5in's.6'saamdine o's 2 SUE <4 Wath wo 0.9.2 cn Re cada he kedenenue 
Rice, James W., Jr., 437 Allen St., Allentown. 
Sr PINE a 565 0:0 ise dae cans balewelc ees icin de bg uae wdcxees 
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15.00 
25.00 
25.00 


15.00 
100.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 


25.00 
15.00 
100.00 
10.00 


30.00 
25.00 
15.00 
100.00 
15.00 
20.00 
20.00 
15.00 
10.00 
10.00 
25.00 
20.00 
25.00 


100.00 
15.00 


25.00 
10.00 
10.00 
25.00 


10.00 
15.00 
25.00 
25.00 
20.00 


15.00 


25.00 
15.00 
25.00 
25.00 


25.00 
10.00 


15.00 
20.00 
15.00 
10.00 
25.00 


50.00 
50.00 
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POTTER—$190.00 


Elliot, Owan E., Genessee. Collecting bounty on two weasels 
ne eee etn ene nas ib ee eh 0% 
Haynes, Vivan Cornelious, Shinglehouse. 
rr ni. oe ok ols clas sah eeebheeenncese toon? 
Schoonover, John, Shinglehouse. 
ee Se I «os Soa ou ba aie ee bey One in 6 bee es © 
Kehler, Benjamin F., Box 23, Pitman. Training dogs on game 
while carrying rifie; failure to display license tag while hunting 
Levan, Charles E., Church S8t., Pine Grove. Killing two male 
ringneck pheasants ee ing Fac cume cha tes ee os 5 oh 00% 
Zeliner, William T., R. F. D. No. 3, Tamaqua. Training pod on 
game while carrying rifle 


SOMERSET—$235.00 


Ansell, John B., R. D. No. 3, Rockwood. Possessing loaded shot- 
gun in vehicle standing on highway 
Betts, Frank E., Hooversville. 
vehicle standing i is. cee na ebedib ene angachesshendee 
Bulik, Joe M., House No. fi72, Mine 40, Windber. 
Wildlife Refuge PRS PACSEORKES OS 90H 000659008 55906802009 
Fox, Homer Junior, R. D. No. 1, 
ee a eee 
Fox, Robert Ellis, R. D. No. 1, 


Possessing loaded shotgun in 


Rockwood. Training dogs on game 
while rR es Ce ene e Kia's aint Wale. é 
Phillippi, Fred, Markleton. Hunting game on Sunday 
Pluta, Charles T., 401 Stoneycreek St., Boswell. 
game while carrying shotgun 
Shroyer, Fred, Hooversville. 
RS Ry A QELS SIR gS ic a ge ap 
Wincek, Leonard J., 626 wemeennens St., Boswell. 
resident license 


SULLIVAN—$110.00 


Hipple, Archie R., Wheelerville. 
Reese, Lester L., R. D. No. 1, 
deer in close season ..... 

SUSQUEHANNA—$120.00 
EKnopick, Mike, R. D., Montrose. Killing ringneck pheasant in 
I a alk oS mia 
Rudock, William, 25 Church St., Montrose. 
ES SEES SEE SLE EOS EA NE 
Sheffier, Edward J., R. D. No. 2, Montrose. 
ee 66 5 sen neipsbanGhehassbber nes ncnens.e 
Sivers, Emerold H., R. D. No. 2, Montrose. Killing 2 rabbits 
in close season; killing raccoon in close season 


TIOGA—$145.00 


Copp, Aaron G., R. D. No. 1, Mansfield. Possessing unloaded 
rifle not securely wrapped in vehicle in motion on highway .... 
Southworth, Harold Francis, Box 548, Wellsboro. Hunting ducks 
Linch cwannabaesaveweishbeieekoee rede 
Starkweather, Hugh H., Route 4, Wellsboro. 
deer in close season 
White, Thomas, Jr., 
season 


Training dog on 


Possessing parts of 4 raccoons in 


Failure to tag trap 
aay Valley. atamating to take 


cease 3 : Welisiro: oe 00 ee ences ec eescessecesess 


UNION—$150.00 


Catherman, Irvin E., Jr., 41 N. Fourth S8t., Lewisburg. Possessing 
and concealing raccoon unlawfully taken in close season ...... 

Gessner, Luther L., 41 N. Fourth St., Lewisburg. Possessing and 
concealing raccoon unlawfully taken in close season .......... 

Hinish, Ellis, N. 3rd St., Lewisburg. Attempting to kill deer in 
i eh cea OL sa lL ge dsc kmh eke bee sees sess 


VENANGO—$100.00 

Anderson, Robert F., Star Route, 
after closing Dict heel teeta coda oun b ec eed aetene ns > as 

Boyd, Robert G., R. D. No. 1, Franklin. Killing wild duck in close 
season; hunting game on Sunday 

Hollabaugh, Robert E., R. D. No. 4, Cochranton. 
Ee ae ae epee 

Keith, Wayne O., R. D. No. 2, Franklin. 
Ep TERR ip ECE SY MURR AE TARO AE CoRR Cee eae 

Worst, Fred L., 226 Maple St., Franklin. 
i ia. coo oes east keebseb sense ves srt ense o> 


WARREN—$410.00 
3 Raymond J., Russell 


Franklin. Hunting waterfowl 


Killing wood duck in excess of bag 


Warren. Attempting to kill 
close season; shooting within 150 yds 


THE LIFE OF ARCHIE HUNTER 


Doebler, Russell S., 602 Market St., 
ringneck pheasant in 
of occupied building 


GAME NEWS 


50.00 
25.00 
25.00 
30.00 
50.00 
10.00 


10.00 
10.00 
25.00 
25.00 


10.00 
25.00 


10.00 
100.00 
20.00 


10.00 
100.00 


25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
45.00 


25.00 
10.00 
100.00 
10.00 


25.00 
25.00 
100.00 


15.00 
35.00 
25.00 
15.00 
10.00 


10.00 


50.00 





JANUARY 
Ishman, William F., Youngsville. Assisting to conceal deer un- 
Hawfully Killed ...cccccccccscccccccccccccscccsevcessccccecs 100.00 
Ishman, Howard W., Youngsville. Possessing parts of deer in close 
RR. AccnnccetaeusaaeeNONeesce Seek ssSbi hs i asad seadess hab bee +5045 5 100.00 
Lazher, Edgar B., R. D. No. 2, Russell. Presenting body of great 
horned owl held in captivity for bounty ........ecceeeeeeeeeeee 25.00 
Loranger, Joseph A., 17 W. Wayne St., Warren. Attempting to 
kill ringneck pheasant in close season; shooting within 150 
FES. OF GOOWPICM WUTRGIAT oes cc ccccccscvcvcccsessccvcccceceseses 25.00 
Proctor, William L., Jr., Box 449, Youngsville. Transporting deer 
ee DN CL a ca Ge pe haw eee Ca rae CS Uee RRR S NO ey Os SAS es MO 100.00 
WASHINGTON—$80.00 
Fegursky, William B., Box 213, Lawrence. Hunting without resi- 
OE ee Tr ore rrerere ey reer Te eee 20.00 
Irey, Robert J., 1139 Maple Terrace, Washington. Hunting water- 
Se I INE TRTD a a 0 6 0.6015 00:6 60 0.0.0.0:6 9 0'00 0000009 000000000060 15.00 
Kobunicky, Peter, R. D. No. 1, Bulger. Killing waterfowl over 
Ee See eee Perr Tere rT er TT err er er 10.00 
Lorenzo, John J., 783 McKean Avenue, Donora. Entering State 
rr Ce. i COD oo. 5 cs deewe sees ees eacesebeeeeerne 25.00 
Markovich, Richard, Box 72, Westland. Training dogs on game 
EE ee rer erry Pee 10.00 
WAYNE—$45.00 
Frisbie, Wayne J., 302 Park St., Carbondale. Hunting without 
TY ND 6 :0:0:i0.000 A SO6 059 0.6 00.5.0 0 ney ado 010.0496 6616565006 00% 20.00 
West, Robert Lewis, Box 104, Hawley. Hunting ducks on Sunday 25.00 
WESTMORELAND—$55.00 
Dettling, Charles E., Seward. Training dogs on game while carry- 
ES. chee cece Gah aha cee sheesh Soet5Sb4e0 Eee be 11855 0.0% 10.00 
Soyka, John, Box 194, Lowber. Killing raccoon in close season .. 25.00 
Torockio, Carmen, Route No. 1, Derry. Hunting without resident 
ee ee ar Trey Perr ee rey Tita rete ce ee, 20.00 
WYOMING—$855.00 
Franz, Gerald, Jr., Oa D. No. 2, Dalton. Training dog on game 
Co errr err ere re Te eer Terre cr 10.00 
Grose, Rexford W., ‘Lasalle. Hunting waterfowl after closing 
OES SES A ree eee ee eee ree ere Te ee 15.00 
Rosencrance, Francis, North Mehoopany. Posessing rifle, not 
securely wrapped in vehicle in motion along highway .......... 25.00 
Sipper, John, 349 W. 6th St., W. Wyoming. Hunting waterfowl 
ee I ers ca bh a KRG N63 440d hae ae eRe KaNe baw eens 15.00 
Sipper, Michael, 247 W. 6th St., W. Wyoming. Hunting waterfowl 
ER ee erry errr err 15.00 
Stage, Robert LeRoy, R. D. No. 2, Dalton. Training dog on = 
while carrying shotgun bie weh a Cares bake oe sx cote 10.00 
NON-RESIDENT 
Albright, William G., R. D. No. 2, Frostburg, Md., Possessing 
loaded shotgun in vehicle standing on highway ................ 10.00 
Bercume, Andrew A., Hillsville St., Spencer, Mass. Hunting with- 
out non-resident license; killing ringneck pheasant hen; killing 
ey ee Nc Se si skied heen souls 4 k0.s5 4.60 SAS Se he's 95.00 
Bryce, Donald D., 421 Helen St., Syracuse, N. Y. Hunting without 
non-resident license; hunting game on Sunday ................ 75.00 
Bryce, Raymond D., Jr., 64 Louise St., Binghamton, N. Y. Hunting 
without non-resident license; hunting game on Sunday ...... 75.00 
Gaines, Oscar E., 257 A. St., Tonawanda, New York. frontline 
without non-resident hunter’s license ..........ccccescsccceces 50.00 
Gussman, Henry G., 1416 Saratoga Avenue.. N. E. Giving false 
information to obtain a resident hunting license .............. 20.00 
Harp, Elden, Camp Ritchie, Cascade, Md. Possessing loaded shot- 
gum in VeRicl® EM MOMON CN TBISNWOT 2... ccccccccctccccecescces 25.00 
Karnes, Paul James, Short Road, Rio Grande, New Jersey. Hunt- 
ing without non-resident license; hunting on Sunday; hunting 
ne rrr errr rrr rr rer er ree 85.00 
McKinney, Desmond C., R. D. No. 1, Endicott, N. Y. Possessing 
unloaded rifie not securely wrapped in motor vehicle in motion 
CE nna nc eae ash mea N eas Awe ESS 6 RASS S54 SSIS SESS 25.00 
Mason, Louis Jay, Allentown Road, Yardville, New Jersey. Hunting 
— non-resident license; hunting protected birds on Sun- 73.48 
a lGstis Soviets sce shuaaseaa ad koe dea Ab DPebbes ache bas 6S aw oom i 
Price, Charles J., Route No. 1, Barnes Tourist Home, Decatur, 
Il. Hunting without non-resident licemse .................6.- 50.00 
Swartwood, V. Wayne, Wellsburg, N. Y., Killing one wood duck 
i das ata a bia bee od awie's 8.604.009 0 4.00 b 0-006 s © 10.00 
Turner, John, 207 Layfette St., Bordentown, New Jersey. Hunting 
eee, SOR I OD 3 on nds obs 0 ev nb hs oe base eeans 50.00 
VanHorn, James A., 252 Miller St., Elmira, New York. Making 
false statement to secure hunter's license ............ceeeeeees 20.00 
Wastler, Morris Alan, E. Main St., Emmitsburg, Md. Possessing 
loaded shotgun in vehicle in motion on highway .............. 25.00 
By Carroll 





al 
ALWAYS BE CAREFJL AND \ 
NEVER POINT YOUR GUN 
AT ANYBODY... CARRY IT 
THE WAY I SHOWED You! 














AND NEVER SHOOT INTOA *&™—~\ 
CLUMP OF BUSHES OR SOME PLACE 
YOU CANT SEE CLEARLY... YOU 
MIGHT HIT ANOTHER HUNTER! 











IM TEACHING HIM ALL ABOUT 
GUNNING SO HE GROWS UP 
TO BE A _ HUNTER 
LIKE ME? 







WHEN YOU RETURN 
EMPTY-HANDED?’ \ 


jo ree CU 








DON'T FORGET TO TEACH HIM 
ALL THE EXCUSES YOU USE 
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~ | GOAL RUSH FOR 1949 


100.00 
25.00 
wet EVERY SUBSCRIBER GET A SUBSCRIBER 

— Paid Circulation Last Month—37,788 
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15.00 
10.00 
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10.00 
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* subscription to the GAME NEWS for years 
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Subscriptions submitted by: stealer tae caine 
25.00 (Name) 


15.00 
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money order 


subscription to the GAME NEWS for years 





95.00 Enclosed find for $ for which please enter 
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50.00 
Name é' 

20.00 (Print Plainly) 


25.00 
Address 


85.00 


25.00 City State 





75.00 ? 


50.00 Subscriptions submitted by: 
’ (Name) 
10.00 


50.00 
20.00 
25.00 


(Street) (City) (State) 
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7 SUBSCRIPTION RATES FOR THE GAME NEWS 
y EFFECTIVE July 1, 1946 
$1.00 one year; $1.50 two years; $2.00 three years 
RESIDENTS OR NON-RESIDENTS 
CASH FORWARDED AT SENDER’S RISK! 


NOTE: Make all remittances payable to the COMMONWEALTH OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, DEPT. OF REVENUE 
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With Every Ten Subscriptions Submitted 
A FREE ONE YEAR SUBSCRIPTION! 




















WH A DO PENNSYLVANIA 
HUNTERS WANT ? 
THE INFORMATION BELOW SHOULD HELP ANSWER THAT QUESTI 


¢ ¢ Two Dollars paid for a Resident Hunter’s License this year 
a buy just about as much as One Dollar bought Ten or Fif 
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et 3) < - . 
n oO ears ago --- or in 1927 when the 52.00 Fee was first char 
! i) ~ & 
om) Pa | 34 
wd 
° e 3 R’S EFFORTS- MOST EXTENSIVE IN HISTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
tw) 
~ Bs 2 oO 1ST THIS YEAR FOR WORK NOW BEING PERFORMED... .. cece ve scccvcece $3,200,000 CONTINUATION OF THE PRESENT 
SO DO Bw ED BY LICENSE FEES (RESIDENT $2.00; NONRESIDENT $15.00), FINES, PENALTIES, PROGRAM WOULD COST AT LEAST 
x fe oxs«(OF FOREST PRODUCTS, FEDERAL AID, ETC., AND MONEY SAVED DURING THE WAR. $3,200,000 ANNUALLY. 
> AM 
Oo = 
32O-+€ 
od ad : _— 
z=zowo OUT THE FUTURE? NEXT YEAR’S GAME PROGRAM WOULD BE 
“4 ie = ta) SERIOUSLY CURTAILED. (Do you want less Game?) 











MATED FUNDS WHICH WILL BE AVAILABLE WEXT YEAR FROM 
ALL SOURCES, INCLUDING FEDERAL AID, AT PRESEWT LICENSE 
FEE RATES 


(RESIDENT $2.00; NOWRESIDENT $15.00)....... $2,450,000 


NEXT YEAR'S PROGRAM MUST 
BE CURTAILED AT LEAST 
$750,000 UNLESS LICENSE 
FEES ARE INCREASED. 
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NEXT YEAR’S GAME PROGRAM WITHOUT MUCH CHANGE 
(WOULD YOU BE SATISFIED WITH ABOUT THE SAME AMOUNT OF GAME?) 





TIMAT ° T TION'S s 
PODRGARE 0000 GODERSE FEE GERSENEMDATSGES SOPGNE MAG. CRESTDENT 63.05; nonecsiocat IR NEXT YEAR'S PROGRAM, IF FEDERATION'S FEBRUARY 
s uaa 5 1948 RESOLUTION (REPLACED BY OCTOBER RESOLUTION) 
SMALL GAME $10.25: NONRESIDENT BIG GAME $20.25) = £222 seit LL PROVIDE COLT O960mE 
aw 1S ENACTED INTO LAW, W . 
Beas FORRES TREC EET GCROGRED OF ono s6 6060 6060000060600080000000000800680% $3,200,000 e OR PRACTICALLY NO MONEY FOR MORE GAME AND BETTER 
AND LEAVE FOR INCREASING COSTS AND EXPANSION, IF AMY, ONLY... cceeeeeeee 75,000 = HUNTING CONDITIONS. 














NEXT YEAR’S PROGRAM SOMEWHAT IMPROVED OVER PRESENT PROGRAM 
(DO YOU DESIRE MORE GAME AND BETTER HUNTING CONDITIONS?) 


ESTIMATED FUNDS WHICH WOULD BE AVAILABLE FROM ALL SOURCES NEXT YEAR IF FEDERATION'S Y 111M NEXT YEAR'S PROGRAM, IF FEDERATION'S OC TOBE! 


3 OCTOBER 1948 LICEWSE FEE RECOMMENDATIONS BECOME LAW. (RESIDENT $3.65; NOWRESIDENT [4 nernp fA joie prenintinn ic CMACTEN IuTN | Aw WT 





MORE 1948 RESOLUTION IS ENACTED INTO LAW, WIL 
PROVIDE ABOUT $500,000 MORE THAN PRESENT T 


$25.00) y 
RR Se FO OE kk een h bos desccdsssbsbwsrctsecesecss $3,200, 000 comand, PAY INCREASING COSTS, AND TO HAVE MORE GA 


AWD LEAVE FOR INCREASING COSTS AND EXPANSION ABOUT..... cece cececccvces 500, 000 WII): AND BETTER HUNTING CONDITIONS. 
‘2 


WH AT DO PENNSYLVANIA'S SPORTSMEN 4 — 


WANT THEIR GAME COMMISSION To DO & y te 
= SPORTSMEN 























Dunit 
5 1. Curtail the present program? --- or, neon 
. . Ww CAN D 
2. Do just about the same work now being done? --- or, feat as 
H . - ” TURE DO REGARDING AN INCR 
3. Continue as at present, and expand its work somewhat to provide better hunting? LICENSE FEES. 





"MORE MONEY IS NEEDED TO PAY INCREASING COSTS AND TO PROVIDE BETTER HUNTI 


Better hunting requires more food, cover, protection and game stocked. 


——— 


iestnetwytiagtse IT WILL COST MORE 


PREPARED BY PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION IN COOPERATION WITH 
PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION OF SPORTSMEN'S CLUBS, Wov. 15, 1948 








